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bi bee 
OVAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFAL- 
GAR SQUARE. At a GENERAL ASSEMBLY of the 
WOYAL ACADEMICIANS, held on MONDAY, the 3rd inst., 
jouN HENRY ROBINSON and GEORGE "THOMAS DOO, 
BSQRS., se elected “aces ENGRAVERS of the ROYAL 

* \CADEMY OF 
JOHN P. KNIGHT, B.A., Secretary. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFAL- 
Roc SQUAKE. RICHARD PARTRIDGE. Esq., Pro 
meg as Anatomy, will deliver his COURSE OF LECTURES this 
geson on the Evenings of MONDAY, November the 10th, 
jth, and 24th; WEDNESDAY, December 3rd; and MON DAY, 
December 8th and 15th. 

_the Lectures commence each evening at 8 o’clock precisely. 

ae JOHN P. KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 








CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART for 
earls TEACHERS, and for the Public, OPENED 
pew premises, at CROMWELL ROAD, Kensington Gore 

fh on MONDAY. the 3rd of November. 
may be obtai on application personally, or by 


NORMAN MACLEOD, Registrar. 





hoe ned 


Ietter. 
—_— 


‘OTICE.—ALL PUBLIC ‘SCHOOLS for the 
INSTRUCTION of the POORER CLASSES may obtain an 
allowance towards providing Examples, &c., for teaching Elemen- 
taryand Mechanical Drawing, by applying by letter to the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Science and Art, Cromwell Road, 
Kensington, London, W. 





NORMAN MACLEOD, Registrar. 
RALS, SHELLS, and FOSSILS.— 


A very extensive Assortment of the above has just been 
meeived by Mr. TENNANT, GEOLOGIST, 149, STRAND, 


Mr. TENNANT arranges Elementary Collections at 2, 5, 10, 20, 
#,t0100 Guineas each, which will greatly facilitate the interest. 

pa Mineralogy, Conchology, and Geology. 
ANT gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and 








Nipens —The next SCHOLASTIC NUM- 
of the “MONTHLY REGISTER” will be pub- 
Decemper and Janvany next, when, during xa¢H month, 
a cena COPIES. will be distributed amo’ figst the 
of Schools in the United Kin, 
for Review, and Apvaetisements of Sciteon Books, 
be sent to the Publishers as early in the month as 


“Monthly Register” Office, 7, Tavistock Row, Covent Garden. 
CAMBRIDGE ASYLUM FOR SOLDIERS’ WIDOWS, 
Kingston on Thames. 
BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
RIPTIONS AND ,.DONATIONS aie 
apap solicited for this the ONLY ASYLUM for the 


SOLDIER’ ,and may be paid to the Committee, the 
Honorary Secretary, or to Messrs. COUTTS, Strand. 


‘Office : Palace Chambers, St. James's Street. 
OYAL ASYLUM of ST. ANN’S SOCIETY, 


Streatham, Surrey, and Aldersgate, London. This Institn- 
tion, by Voluntary Contributions, provides a Home, Education, 
Clothing, and Maintenance for Orphan and other Children of 
those ody) in | prosperity. 








of New Candidat 
may be procured at the Office. 
re and Donations gratefully received, either for the 
* or “ Special » Fund, by the Committee, Secretary, or 
s SPOONER, & Co., 27, Gracechurch Street. 
Office : ‘a, Charlotte Row, Mansion House. 


for the next Election 








TO THE raeiaager ig OF THE mee at: ASYLUM OF 
ANN’S SOCIET 


PH ‘FAVOUR OF YOUR VOTES AND 

_Interest is Boma solicited in behalf of THOMAS 
¥ HAYDN, born 4th August, 1847. 

$ Father of the Applicant, Joseph Haydn, was the well-known 

“The Dictionary of Dates,” ‘‘ The Book of Dignities,’’ 

8 of recognised interest and utility ; who, arrested 

ry labours by paralysis, was, after many months of 

minering, ones ar in January, 1856, leaving his Widow 

and of three 





for w 
two fla wae a girl. 
eae one is strongly recommended by. 
‘eee D., F.R.S., 12, Old Burlington Street. 
giteher oP F. Senhaans M.A., P.R.S., Rector of St. Mary-le- 


= Rev. M. Biggs, M.A., King’s College. 
The on, M.A., Rector of St. Clement Dante. 


. Woods, Kensington House 
... By any of whom Proxies will be thankfully received. 


RIC TELEGRAPHS. —W. REID 

+ and Co., Machinists and Telegraph Engineers, respectfully 

attention of Colleges and other Seminaries for the In- 

of Youth to their simple and Cheap Electric Telegraph 

for the Lecture Table, &c., by which the principles 

co nge htaeawag A agent may be explained and understood. 

_Ofice, 262, Gresham House. No. 24, Old Broad Street. Works, 
, University Street, Bedford Square. 

The Instruments may be seen at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 

——__ 








Now ready, post free for Twelve Stamps, 


WTO PRINT AND WHEN .TO PUB. 


LISH. Practical Advice to Authors and Inexperienced 
‘Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 





Sales by Auction. 
THEATRICAL, ORIENTAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS Rooks. 
(Postponed from 7th and 8th to 12th and 13th of November). 


R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 

125, Fleet Street,on WEDNESDAY, 12th, and THURS- 

DAY, 13th, the LIBRARY of a Literary Gentleman—Hebrew 
Books, Quaker Books, &c. 





Mopvern Books, Seameaienen Prares, Stationery, &c. 


i\ Rk. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 

125, Fleet Street, on FRIDAY the lith, and SATURDAY 
the 15th, Quantities of the Water Lily, by Harriet Myrtle, Great 
Wonders of the World, The Three Boys, Willie’s First Drawing 
Lessons, Bertie’s Indestructible Books,’ Little Susan’s Six Birth- 
days, 10,350 Knitting Books, 1380 Captive Skylark, and Stereotype 
Plates, 300 Illustrated New Testaments, Bibles, Prayers, and 
Church Services, Stationery, &c., 





Tue Late Mr. Yarrext’s Lisprary. 


R. J. C. STEVENS is instructed. by the 
Executors to SELL by AUCTION, at his Great Room, 38, 
King Street, Covent Garden, on THURSDAY the 13th of Novem- 
ber and Two following days, at One o'clock precisely, the 
VALUABLE and INTERESTING LIBRARY of the late WIL- 
LIAM YARRELL, Esq., V.P.L.S., F.Z.S., &c., &c., including,in 
the various branches of Natural History, the Works of Gould, 
Gray, Hewitson, Cuvier, Selby, Owen, Yarrell, Bewick, Bell, 
Agassiz, Richardson, Block, Jardine, Forbes, Shaw, Smith, and 
other esteemed authors, Rare Editions of Walton and Cotton’s 
Angler, White’s History of Selbourne, Works on Angling and 
Rural Sports, Transactions and Proceedings of Scientific and 
Literary Societies, numerous Standard Works, with additional 
Illustrations and Notes ; Three Mahogany Bookcases, &c 
May be viewed on the Day prior, and Morning of Sale, and 
Catalogues had of Mr. J. C. Stevens, 38, King Street, Covent 
Garden. 
The Collections of Birds, Eggs, Fishes, Comparative Anatomy, 
Books, Prints, Drawings, Paintings, Coins, Plate, and Miscella- 


= will be Sold on Thursday, the 4th of December, and following 
jays. 





In course of publication, price 5s. each, a Series of 


HOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS 
of LIVING CELEBRITIES. By MAULL and POLY- 
BLANK, with appropriate Biographical Notices. 
The November number contains :— 
SAMUEL WARREN, Esq., Q.C., M.P. 


Already published :— 
No. 4 containing PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S., &c. 
No. pa The Right. Hon. T. B. MACAULAY. 
No.3 . » ga STEPHENSON, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., 


No.4. 5 J. A ZOEBUCK, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., 
No.5. », — sirte’C. BRODIE, Bart, D.C.L., V.-P. ES., &e. 
No.6. 4, E.H. BAILY, Esq., R.A. 


London: Maull and Polyblank, 55, Gracechurch Street ; David 
Bogue, 8€, Fleet Street, and all Book and Printsellers. 





Just published, price £5 5s.,strongly bound in rough calf, 


CCOUNT BOOKS FOR THE USE OF 
THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. By JOHN GROVE, 
M.R.C.S.L., L.S.A. 
These Books enable the practitioner to keep his Accounts in- 
telligible and free from arrears, and at the same time exhibit at a 
glance the exact state of his business and the history of all the 
vases under his treatment. 
Printed and Sold by J. E. Taylor, 10, Little Queen Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and to be had, by order, of all Booksellers. 


Vols. I. and II., with Maps, 8vo, 28s. 


(FHE SPANISH CONQUESTIN AMERICA, 
and its Relation to the History of ee and to the Govern- 
ment of Colonies. By ARTHUR HELPS 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, Ss. 
RROLAN D; A Masque... By A. Mavpstay, 
Author of “‘ Poetry of a Day,” &c. 


London: Whittaker andCo. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 
Manchester: Dunnill & Palmer. 





Just published, price 5s. 


MYS# ETONENSES SIVE CARMINVM 

ETON, CONDITORVM DELECTVS. Series Nova. 

Vol.I. FascievivsI. Edidit RICARDVS OKES, 8.T.P., Coll. 

Regal. apvd Cantabrigienses Prepositvs. 

Etone: apvd E. P. Williams. Cantabrigie: apvd Deighton, 
Bell, et Soc. Londini: apvd Bell et Daldy. 





A BOOK FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 

In Foolscap 8vo, price 10s. 6d., half-bound, 750 pages, 

MANUAL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

By J. H. WALSH, F.R.C.S., Assisted in various depart- 
ments by a Committee of Ladies; and illustrated with more than 
200 Wood Engravings. 

This Work is no compilation, but an original book; founded on 
a mostextensive and practical experience of more than 25 years. 
London: George Rostedge and Co., 2;  Firringdoa Street. 





This day, Seventh Edition, revised, 3s. 6d. 


N THE STUDY OF WORDS. By R. 
CHENEVIX TRENCH, B.D., Dean of Westminster. 
By the same Author, 
ON THE LESSONS IN PROVERBS. 
Third Edition. 3s. 
ENGLISH: PAST AND PRESENT. Third 
Edition, enlarged, 4s. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





THE MONETARY CRISIS AND THE BANK ACT. 
Just published, in 2 vols, royal 8vo, price 30s. cloth, 


'NHE THEORY and PRACTICE of BANK- 

ING. Being a Systematic Treatise on Monetary Science. 
By HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD, of the Inner Temple, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law ; Fellow of the Cambridge Philosophical Society. 


“We cannot doubt that the publication of this work will in the 
end have the effect of greatly advancing pope & science ; 3 and it 
must at all events be universally admi has 
been conducted by Mr. Macleod with distinguished ability and 
learning.” — Mornine Post. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 








NEW VOLUME OF MISS STRICKLAND’S ROYAL 
BIOGRAPHIES. 
On the 18th inst. will be published, price 10s. 6d., the Sixth 
Volume of 


E28 OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND, 
and Royal Princesses connected with the Regal 8: Succession - 
Ps AGNES STRICKLAND. Continuing the Life of Queen 
ary. 
The richness and abundance of @ material, copeialty, ere 
results of the recent d d it 
exceed the limits at first proposed for this baseies which Tilt 
be din. the next volume. 








Now ready, 
LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Also, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 

and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





Price 2s. 


FOOEzE's JOURNAL OF BOTANY. 


No. XCIV.—Contents. 


ORIGINAL PAPERS— 
OBSERVATIONS ON NORTH AUSTRALIAN BOTANY. 
By Dr. F. MUELLER. 
DESCRIPTIONS OF RARE OR HITHERTO UNDE- 
SCRIBED AUSTRALIAN PLANTS. By Dr. F. MUEL- 
ER. 


acco NT OF THE GUNYANG, A NEW INDIGENOUS 
FRUIT OF VICTORIA. By Dr. F. MUELLER. 
ON THE TRANSPLANTATION OF THE PERUVIAN 
BARK-TREE INTO THE DUTCH EAST INDIES. 
By Dr. DE VRIESE 
BOTANICAL | INFORMATION— 
CUBA BAST. 


SERSEY CABB:! —_ 
ALGERIAN PLAN 
SCHIMPER’S PLANT ABYSSINIC. 


NOTICES 4 BOOKS— 
KEW GARDENS; a Popular Guide = the Royal Botanic 
oneins of Kew. By Sir W. J. HOOKER 
GUIDE TO THE MUSEUM OF BOONOMIC BOTANY IN 
THE ROYAL GARDENS OF KEW. By Sir W. J 
HOOKER. 


London: Lovell Reéve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Vols. I. to V. may be had, price 10s. 6d. each. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


PPBESCOFES (W. H.) NEW HISTORICAL 

WORK. Being the History of the Reign of the Emperor 
Charles V. By WILLIAM ROBERTSON. (With important 
Additions, by W. H. PRESCOTT, and a new Index. 

Editions of the above are issued exactly to correspond with the 
previously published Works of Mr. Prescott—viz., 

The Library Edition, with Portrait , Two vols. a? 8v0, 24s. 

The Cabinet Edition, with Portrait, Two an post Svo, 12s. 

F The One Volume Edition, no Volume, crown 
vO, 58. 

The Cheap Edition, Two vols. feap, 8vo, bids 
Ditto, cloth, 5s. 

The reign of Charles V. is t 
Ferdinand and Isabella and Philip I1., and com; 
period of 150 years of the Spanish annals. 
lished by arrangement with the Author. 

London: George Routledge and Co., 2, Farringdon Street. 





link between that of 
completes an unbroken 
The volumes are pub- 





ELEGANT PRESENTS FOR CHRISTMAS,NEW-YEAR’S 
DAY, OR BIRTHDAY ; OR FOR PRIZES. 
Just published, with 19 highly-finished Steel Eagravings, in 8vo, 
price 12s. extra cloth gilt, 
ETS AND STATESMEN, their HOMS 
AND HAUNTS. 
May be had also in — Russia, or Cal 
Also lately published Ti d Edition 
GRAY’S POETICAL WORKS, <¢ 
troductory Essay by the Right Hon. the Earl 
&c. To match the above Volumé in size, prit 


character. 
In various Bindings and Prices, 
London: E. P. Williams, Bride bay Bridge $ 


, 
Jo be had through a 5 seh 
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THE QUARTERLY REVI EW. 
No. CXCVIIL., is published this day. 
ConTENTs. 


I. WHATELY’S EDITION OF BACON’S ESSAYS. 
Il. FRENCH ALGERIA. 

Ill, CHURCH BUILDING. 

IV. NEW BIOGRAPHIES OF MONTAIGNE. 
V. ANCIENT ROME. 

VI. PHYSIOGNOMY OF THE HUMAN FORM. 

VII. THE NUNS OF PORP-ROYAL. 

VIII. DECLINING EFFICIENCY OF PARLIAMENT. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Just published, 
RAIGCROOK CASTLE. 
By GERALD MASSEY. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 212. Price 5s. 


“* We give a hearty welcome to another book from Gerald Massey. 
* Craigcrook Castle’ deserves to be bought and read,.”—ExamIneR. 
“Phere is in Byron nothing finer than ‘ Only a Dream.’’’—Tuze 
RESS. 
“The ‘ Mother’s Idol Broken’ is no unworthy companion to 
* In Memoriam.’”—IntvusrRatEeD Times. 
“Be the reader as Augustan as those who are Ciled to 





ro 





Lesa NEI 





Early in November, 


CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS 


DOMESTIC SERIES, 


OF THE REIGNS OF EDWARD VI., MARY, ELIZABETH, 1547—1580 
] 


PRESERVED IN THE STATE PAPER BRANCH OF HER MAJESTY'S PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE, 


Epirep sy ROBERT LEMON, ESQ., F.S.A. 


Under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls, and with the Sanction of Her Majesty’s 


Secretary of State for the Home Department. 





LONGMAN & CO, PATERNOSTER ROW, 





Wordsworth, Shelley, and Keats, he will hardly deny the author of 
F tenes Castle’ his letters of enrolment among the poets.”— 
THEN ZUM. 


David Bogue, Fleet Street, London. 


SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH DIA- 
TOMACEZ. In Two Volumes, royal 8vo, price 51s. 
Containing descriptions of all our native species, systematically 
arranged, together with 67 Plates, including upwards of 1100 
figures, carefully drawn from nature ; and an Introduction, giving 
full details of the structure, functions, and distribution of these 
singular otganisms, with directions for collecting and preserving 
specimens. 
By WILLIAM SMITH, F.L.S., Prof. Nat. Hist., Queen’s 
College, Cork. 
The Plates by Tupper West, Member of the Microscopical 
Society of London. 
Printed for Smith and Beck, 6, Coleman Street, London. 
Published by Van Voorst, Paternoster Row. 
Vol. 11., price 30s., just published. 
Only a few copies are left of Vol. I. 


MR. HUNT'S 


NSTITUTION for the CURE of STAMMER- 
ING; and OTHER DEFECTS of SPEECH, 

No. 8, New Burlington Street, Regent Street, London. 
Conducted on a System that has been in practice with unfailing 
suceess for the last 29 years, and has during that time secured the 
approbation and support of the highest Medical, Clerical, Educa- 
tional, and Literary Authorities. 

Mr. Hunt gives the advantage of idential d to 
his Pupils, and has placed his Institution on such a basis that 
there should no longer be a possibility of so pure and successful a 
practice being confounded with the empiricism of Charlatans and 
ignorant Imitators. 

For a Prospectus and Card of Terms, apply to Mr. JAMES 
HUNT, M-R.S.L., Author of a “‘ Treatise on the Cure of Stam- 
mering,” &c., at the Institution, New Burlington Street. 

Forwarded free, for value in postage stamps. 














Folio, price £5 5s. 


PULUSTRATIONS OF SIKKIM-HIMA- 
LAYAN PLANTS, chiefly selected from Drawings made in 
- Sikkim, ander the superintendence of the late J. F. Cathcart, Esq., 

Bengal Civil Service. The Botanical Descriptions and Analyses 
by J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. With 24 coloured plates, and 
an illuminated title-page by Fircx. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





On the Ist of November, 1856, price One Shilling. 


Pus PHARMACEDTICAL JOURNAL, 
No. 185, containing the 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 

Contents :—Medicine and Pharmacy in Switzerland; Board 
of Health; The Faculty of Medicine ; Colleges of Medicine, Sur- 
gery, and Pharmacy; The Examinations; The Practicé of Phar- 
macy; Officers of Health; The Sale of Poisons; Secret Medi- 
cines; The Veterinary Art— Legislation against Poisoning— 
The rising G ion of Ph i ‘The Counci of the 
Pharmaceutical Society on the Ed i of Disp of 

edicine and the Sale of Poisons—Pharmaceutical Meeting : 
Distribution of Prizes in Chemistry and Pharmacy, Botany aud 
Materia Medica—Duroy’s A hesi Estimation of Quinine 
when combined with Fatty Oils—Fly Papers—Penghawar Djambi, 
a new &typtic—Thermo-Electric Batteries—Sulphur in Coal Gas— 
Angular Bottles and Pots ordered in the Supplement to the 
Dublin Pharmacopeeia—Cases of Poisoning—Attempted Suicide— 
Suicide, &c. &c. 

VOLUME XV. may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 

volume, price 12s. 6d. each. 
London: John Churchill, New Burlington Street ; 
Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin & Co., Dublin. 


HE PRACTICAL MECHANICS’ JOUR- 
NAL, Part 104, for NOVEMBER, One Shilling, contains: — 
Two Large Copperplate Engravings of Wallace’s Steam Dash- 
Wheel, and Eassie’s Frictional-Action Hammer, 50 Wood-en- 
gravings, and 28 pages of quarto letter-press, With articles on 
Steam Washing and Bleaching—Eassie’s Mechanical Hammer— 
Mechanical Notes from America— P 8 for Shallow 
Waters — Steam Wineh for Shipping Purposes — Pile-driving 
Maehinery—Engi ing in Brazii—Prince’s Fountain Pens— 
Williams’s Steam Plough—Grey’s Brick Machinery—Lallier and 
Vigeaud’s Flax Breaker — Bourdon's Pins — Johnson’s Stcam 
Fn. nffeld’s Rudder Serew—Atherton’s Self-Aeting Loom 
Temples—Jones’s Rotary Engines ~ Martien’s Aerial Purification 
of Ifon—Brodie’s Pliers and Vices~Bessemer’s Process for making 
Iron—Bench Planing Machine—Concussion Fuse for Shells— 
Society of Arts Prize List—Expanding Screw Bolt for Lifting 
Stones—Splitting Timber by Gunpowder—Progress of Screw 
Propulsion—Rapid Steel-making Process—Fitting Service Pipes 
into Water Mains— American Carpet Fastener — Mechanical 

Reaping—List of all New Patents. 

London; Hebert, 88, Cheapside __ Editors’ Offices (Offices for 
= Patents), 47, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 























Just Published, Small 8yo, Price 3s. 6d. 


Re ce ae 


ITS CLIMATE, CHARACTER, AND RESOURCES, AS A 


WINTER RESORT. 


WITH AN.APPENDIX OF METEOROLOGICAL NOTES. 


BY A. HENRY RHIND, F.S.A. &e. 





EDINBURGH : THOMAS CONSTABLE & CO, LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. GLASGOW: D. BRYCE, 








Shortly will be Published, with 20 Coloured Plates, price 10s. 6d. 


THE AQUARIUM OF MARINE AND FRESHWATER 


ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 


BY GEORGE BRETTINGHAM SOWERBY, F.L.8, 


A 


—_+— 


; A POPULAR 


Roeently published, with 22 Plates, 392 Figures, 10s. 6d. coloured, 


HISTORY OF BRITISH LICHENS. 


COMPRISING AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR 


STRUCTURE, REPRODUCTION, USES, DISTRIBUTION, AND 


CLASSIFICATION. 
By W. LAUDER LINDSAY, M.D. 


Fellow of the Botanical and Royal Physical Societies of Edinburgh, &e. 


* The first attempt to popularise a very difficult 


placed side by side, with elaborate illustrations o 
humble portions of the vegetable kingdom,”—LivErroot Courter. 


——~——__— 


Now ready, with a Map of the County, a New Edition, price 5s, 


branch of botanical science. The twenty-two plates contain illustra 
tions, beautifully coloured, of no less than 392 subjects, and it is impossible to glance over these likenesses of familiar objects, 
: their structure and physiology, without acquiring a new interest in those 


FERNY COMBES; 


A amble after Ferns 


IN THE GLENS AND VALLEYS OF DEVONSHIRE, 


By CHARLOTTE CHANTER. 
8 Coloured Plates. 


“This pleasing little volume deserves a place in the travelling-bag of every one who wants to add a new charm toa 


ramble through the beautiful county of Devon.”—NoreEs aNnD QUERIES. 

* A little volume, containing not only a description of Devonshire Ferns, 
as introduction to this more special matter, a charming sketch of an excursion through t 
of Devon.” —LEADER. 
“To these wild scenes Mrs. Chanter intro: 


‘o be used on the spot; it is a field book of Devonshire botany; its pages 
In a scramble after plants local difficulties are tossed aside; to rough it is the word, and the soa 
of a fern new to the travellers is ample compensation for fatigue and inconvenience, to say nothing of something 

danger.”—GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, 





LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


with eight excellent illustrations, but, also 
he finest and least known dis 


duces héy readers with all the zeal of an enthusiastic admirer of Nature, and 
especially of those charming forms in which the vegetable world is so preeminent. Her book 
a weary hour, but t 
verve of a Forbes. 


is not written to while away 
have all the dash and eager 
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In crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d., the Twelfth 
Thousand of 


THE REV, DR. GUTHRIE'S 
SERMONS 
FROM EZEKIEL. 
—_—— > 
North British Review. 


“Ye dips his brush in the simplest colours, and as with a 
firm hand, bold and strong, he fills his canyas, figures start 
into life there that every eye at once recognises: and in 
aititudes whose meaning needs no interpreter to describe, 
Their author has looked on the material world with the eye 
of a poet, on human life with the eye of a philanthropist, 
the two great open fountains whence his imagery as a pulpit 
orator is drawn, A volume that will earn attention for 
its sacred themes, wherever taste for pictorial writing exists, 
which ‘our current literature has created; and which is 
destined, we believe, by reason of its more enduring merits, 
to pass into the hands of our children’s children, as one 
of the manuals of piety by which, in future generations, 
the faith of our Scottish people will be brightened and 
refreshed.” 

British Quarterly Review. 

“To our friends south of the Scottish border who do not 
know Dr. Guthrie, we say, procure this volume and read it, 
and you will feel that you have made the acquaintance of a 
man whom it were worth while to go some distance to see.” 





Manchester Examiner. 

“When turning over the leaves of this book we feel 
bewildered by the wonderful variety, and are uncertain about 
selection. It is full of poetry and lofty cloquence, which 
hallow and dignify almost every page.” 


Literary Gazette. 

“Since Dr. Chalmers, no Scottish divine has produced 
sermons more eloquent and impressive thar those contained 
inthis volume. Dr. Guthrie bears the reputation of being 
themostremarkable preacher of the time in his own country.” 


British Messenger. 

“Nothing has appeared since the publication of Chalmers’ 
Astronomical Discourses to be compared with this inimitable 
volume of ‘prose-poems,’ It contains the finest specimens 
of pulpit literature the age has produced,” 


Witness. 


“The theology of this admirable volume resembles the 
language in which it is embodied ; it is the theology of the 
old school—direct, simple, forcible, not sheathed in clouds of 
ingenious speculation, but bearing in every page the clear 
impress of the New Testament.” 


Scottish Review. 


“This work is, perhaps, the most remarkable volume of 


Sermons that has appeared since Chalmers’ Astronomical 
Sermons,” 


Caledonian Mercury. 

“He has long been acknowledged as the most brilliant of 
Preachers. The present work will amply bear out his repu- 
tation in this respect. It is full of the noblest eloquence 
and richest poetry. It is the outpouring of a glorious 
imagination, sanctified, which adorns, but never overshadows 
the truth. Indeed, for beautiful thought and glowing dic- 
tion, we will confidently stake if against any production of 


the modern press,” 
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REVIEWS. 


ater Biblical Researches in Palestine and 
the adjacent Regions: a Journal of Travels 
in the Year 1852. By Edward Robinson, 
Eli Smith, and others. Drawn up from the 
Original Diaries, with Historical Ilustra- 
tions. By Edward Robinson, D.D., LL.D. 
With Maps and Plans. John Murray. 


Waarever may have been the contributions 
of America of late years to other branches of 
literature, there is certainly one field where 
her writers stand out in rival excellence to 
those of France, Germany, or this country. 
That peculiar domain is the geographical 
illustration of the Holy Land; to which the 
curiosity and the reverence of American 
Christendom revert with the same energy 
that has marked the old world, since the 
Empress Helena first gave a local habitation 
to the enthusiasm of the recently established 
Christian Church. Inevery age, from those 
days to the present, crowds of pilgrims have 
been found eager to tread the “ acres walked 
over” by those “blessed feet” of which the 
poet writes; and in the case of our brethren 
on the other side of the Atlantic, the attraction 
seems to vary, as the mathematicians say, 
not inversely but directly as the distance to 
to be traversed. And among the records 
they have published of their researches, their 
impressions, and their adventures, we derive 
at least as much information from the travels 
of Stephens, from the official reports of the 
United States Government Expedition, and 
the collections of the American missionaries, 
as from the works of Krafft and Tobler, of 
M. De Saulcy, whom the world still re- 
members as the discoverer of the ruins of 
Sodom (not since by others discernible), or of 
the Rev. George Williams. The source of 
this copious stream of biblical literature—the 
base of operations from which these investi- 
gations have been carried out, is the American 
mission at Beirit. Amongst that band of 
excellent men, whose labours, rather of an 
educational than a proselytizing nature, have 
been crowned with abundant success, as ap- 
pears from their various inland stations, 
and their numerous catechumens throughout 
Syria and Palestine, many, as, for instance, 
the Rev. Samuel Wolcott, the Rev. Eli Smith, 
the Rev. W. M. Thomson, the Rev. J. L. 
Porter, and the Rev. S. Robson, were topo- 
graphers as well as teachers, and naturally: 
turned to the scenes round them in order 
to find illustrations of the sacred writings 
which it was their peculiar office to inter- 
_ Neither the Anglo-Prussian see of 
erusalem, nor the Germano-Swiss Gebriider, 
nor even the Jews’ Society, though noisy 
enough upon English platforms, has ever 
communicated one-tenth of the useful and 

lable information respecting the Holy 
Land that has been contributed by these 
unostentatious though effective labourers. 
Foremost in their rank must be placed the 
name of Dr. Robinson, who has long been 
one of the leading authorities on questions of 
scripture illustration, and whose former 
“Biblical Researches’ are a text book in the 
hands of every traveller and student. The 
Present volume is a continuation of those in- 
Vestigations. The earlier journeys were 
undertaken in 1838; those now recorded, in 
1852; the interval of fourteen years having 








witnessed various important changes in 
Turkish politics, and an accumulation of lite- 
rature upon one a point—the an- 
cient topography of Jerusalem—such as never 
before las appeared in any single century of 
the Christian era. The latter circumstance may 
be attributed, no doubt, in a great measure, 
to the impetus given to inquiry by Dr. Robin- 
son’s previous writings ; and upon the result, 
therefore, he naturally congratulates himself. 
The special subject of the Holy City, how- 
ever, forms but a small item in the present 
work, which is, in the main, a diary of 
journeys undertaken by Dr. Robinson in the 
company of various other missionaries, whose 
journals he incorporates with his own. _ The 
course was as follows :—starting from Beirit 
the travellers followed the coast as far as 
Sidon ; from thence they struck inland to the 
eastward as far as the roots of Lebanon, and 
then southwards through Galilee, crossing 
the Leontes and passing through Tibnin and 
the Ramahs of Asher and Naphtali to ’Akka 
(Acre). From ’Akka they traversed Galilee 
and Samaria to Jerusalem. 

The second journey was northwards from 
the Holy City, and still on the west of the 
Jordan, to Beisin and Hasbeiya, at the foot 
of Mount Hermon. Here an excursion was 
made to Banids or Paneas-Cesarea, and after- 
wards. the route continued to Damascus. 
On their return, they again entered Ceele- 
Syria, and following the valley between 
Libanus and Antilibanus, passed in succes- 
sion Baalbek and Riblah. Rounding the 
north of Mount Lebanon by El Husn, they 
visited the cedars, and :returned by Arka 
(Apheca) to Beirit. Inthe course of these 
travels abundant. opportunities must have 
occurred for observing native manners, and 
the er ,of personal adventure must 
have been afew. To these points, how- 
ever, which form the staple of so many books 
of modern travel, Dr. Robinson sparing] 
alludes. He rarely indulges in the wok 

ainting of recent tourists, and those who 
ook in his pages for the excitement furnished 
by such writers as Kinglake or Warburton, 
or even of the reverent and earnest Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, will be disappointed. The 
author’s outlines are firmly and carefu 
drawn, but are seldom invested with the light- 
and-shade or colour of composition. He 
dedicates his book to Colonel Leake, as the 
“model traveller,” and, like him, is exact in his 
narratives ; but then he carries his observa- 
tions to an almost painful degree of minute- 
ness. He notices the changes of tempera- 
ture, of wind and weather; he records the 
elevations of land and the bearings of towns ; 
he describes with unwearying care the course 
of valleys and the wifdings of streams, and 
his chronometer must have been for ever 
in his hand. 7 

The great object Of attainment has evi- 
dently been materials for reconstructing the 
map of Syria and Palestine. This, we should 
not omit to say, appears to have been ap- 
proximately done, and the map which accom- 
anies the volume, engraved by Kiepert of 
Berlin, is new. Professor Robinson, in fact, 
though not strictly a scientific man, in the 
department either of geology, meteorology, 
natural history, engineering, or archeology, 
yet glances at every one of these pursuits, 


and produces a mass of facts from which af 


Lepsius or a Humboldt may some day draw 
important deductions. Minute topography 
is the author’s forte, and beyond this the 
volume contains only occasional points of 








interest for that exigeant but superficial per- 
sonage—the “ general reader.” 

Amongst the more important identifica- 
tions of the sites of ancient towns here esta- 
blished may be mentioned the following :— 
The Achshaph of the Book of Joshua, on the 
border of the tribe of Asher, is presumed to 
be met with in the ruins of Kesaf, not far from 
Kubrikhah. Near this town luxuriant crops of 
wheat were observed, and Dr. Robinson adds: 

‘* Among these splendid fields of grain are still 
found the tares spoken of in the New Testament. 
As described to me, they are not to be distinguished 
from the wheat until the ear appears. The seed 
resembles wheat in form, but is smaller and black. 
In Beirfit poultry are fed upon this seed, and it 
is kept for sale for that purpose. When not sepa- 
rated from the wheat, bread made from the flour 
often causes dizziness to those who eat of it. All 
this corresponds with the loliwm temulentwm, or 
bearded darnel.” 

A few miles north of this lies the fortress 
of Arniin, upon the river Leontes, the Belfort 
of the ptt. where massive remains still 
exist, and command a splendid prospect of 
Hermon and the two Lebanons. Rameh still 
exists, the ancient Ramah of Asher, and Ham- 
mon, of the same tribe, is supposed to be met 
with in an adjoining village, now Hamil. 
The Ramah of Naphtali may be similarly 
identified ; as also the Hukkok of Naphtali, 
spoken of in Joshua (the Hukkok mentioned 
in the Book of Chronicles as a city of refuge 
for Asher, being a misreading for Hukkath) ; 
and the Selamis and Araba of Josephus. An 
excellent sketch has been given of the various 
changes in the government and history of 
Acre—a town which seems again to be in a 
flourishing condition, visited by French, Ita- 
lian, and Austrian vessels, but by compara- 
tively few from Great Britain. On the road 
between Acre and Jerusalem, a question is 
discussed as to the site of Jotapata, the town 
defended by Josephus against Vespasian,which 
is decided by Dr. Robinson in favour of Tell 
Jefat, though the absence of all fortifications 
or ruins renders the conclusion doubtful. The 
position of Cana of Galilee, another disputed 
question, is again discussed; and amongst 
other Scripture names referred to on this 
route, the following may be enumerated: 
Bethlehem of Zebulun, Jokneam, the river 
Kishon, the battle-field of Deborah and Barak, 
Taanach, Megiddo, Dothan, Pirathon, the 
brook Kanah, Gilgal, Lydda, the valley of 
Aijalon, Chephirah, Emmaus, Zorah, the 
birthplace of Samson, Chesalon, and Kirjath- 
jearim. Similar lists might be extracted 
from the routes north of Jerusalem to Da- 
mascus and Baalbek; but enough has been 
said to indicate the general course pursued. 
Among other sites, that of Dan and its neigh- 
bourhood, the district which the Benjamites 
are recorded in the Book of Judges to have 
won from the Sidonians, under its then name 
of Laish, is fully identified and described. 
Dr. Robinson discovered also that the upper 
branches of the Jordan all unite below this 
town,'and enter the lake Merom in one stream. 
At Baniis (Paneas-Cesarea),{ close by, the 
natural features are described as highly at- 
tractive :— 

‘*We immediately ascended the steep slope, and 
came out at the top upon the beautiful terrace on 


which Banis is situated. Passing on among fine 
copses of trees, and splendid fields of wheat, and 
water-courses drawn from the noble fountain, we 
came at 5.05 much exhausted to the village in the 
angle of the mountains. Here we pitched our tent 
beneath the shade of the spreading terebinths so 
often mentioned by travellers, 
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“This terrace of Baniaés was to me an entirely 
new feature in the region; no traveller had ever 
mentioned it. Towards the north it abuts upon 
the flank of Jebel esh-Sheikh, between the gorge 
of Wady el-’Asal and the angle of the mountain 
with the eastern hills; on the east it lies against 
the declivity of the same range ; while on thesouth 
it runs together and mingles with the gentler slopes 
of the same bills, It is thus nearly triangular; is 
highest towards the north ; and slopes very gently 
towards the south. The elevation of Banids, in the 
interior north-eastern angle, is eleven hundred and 
forty-seven feet above the sea, being five hundred 
feet higher than Tell el-Kady. In this angle the 
great fountain bursts forth, and sends its waters 
down a ravine of its own, south-west to the plain 
of the Hfleh. Yet they are also drawn off over 
the whole surface of the terrace; and are even 
carried down its western declivity, to irrigate por- 
tions of the plain below, to which the waters from 
Tell el-Kady cannot be conducted. 

“The formation of the terrace is wholly lime- 
stone, but at Banifs the igneous rocks again pre- 
sent themselves.” 

Again :— 

“The situation of Binias is unique ; combin- 
ing in an unusual degree the elements of grandeur 
and beauty. It nestles in its recess at the south- 
ern base of the mighty Hermon, which towers in 
majesty to an elevation of seven or eight thousand 
feet above. Its terrace I have already described ; 
over which the abundant waters of the glorious 
fountain spread luxuriant fertility and the graceful 
interchange of copse, lawn, and waving fields. 
The situation is charming. Lying too so high 
abeve the Haleh, its atmosphere partakes of the 
salubrity of the adjacent mountains. The vicinity 
of the mountain, the many woods, and the rich 
fields of grain around Baniaés, make it the resort of 
an abundance of game. Panthers and wolves are 
on the mountain; wild swine and gazelles luxu- 
riate among the grain. Many of the swine are 
killed by the peasants, who watch their fields by 
night. Wild ducks, partridges, snipe, and other 
birds, are in plenty.” 

An interesting account is given also of 
Lake Phiala, a few miles to the east of this 
spot; and as one of the most picturesque de- 
scriptions in the volume, it is here in- 
serted :— 

‘« The lake lies at the bottom of a deep bowl, ap- 
parently an ancient crater, not less than from a 
hundred and fifty to two hundred feet below the 
leyel of the surrounding tract. The form is an 
irregular circle ; the diameter of the water being 
a mile and perhaps more. It made upon me the 
impression of a larger lake than I had anticipated. 
The tract around is high table land, rising on the 
south of the lake almost at once into wooded or 
bushy hills ; and skirted at some distance on the 
east likewise by a wooded range. The declivities 
of the basin itself are dreary and desolate, with 
only an occasional shrub and a few patches of til- 
lage ; but the country around, though not fertile, 
is more cultivated, 

. “The water of the lake is stagnant and impure, 
with a slimy look. Just at the margin it was 
muddy for a few feet, and did not seem to be clear 
and pure in any part. At a short distance from 
the shore was a broad belt of water plants, now 
turned brown, and’ in some places resembling 
islands. The middle of the lake was free. Wild 
ducks were swimming in different parts. A large 
hawk was sailing above them, and occasionally 
swooping down to the surface of the water, as if to 
seize a duck ora frog, Our Druzes fired at him, 
and broke his wing; he fell among the water 
plants, and could not there be reached. Myriads 
and myriads of frogs lined the shores, and it was 
amusing to see them perched thickly along the 
stones, as if drawn up in battle array to keep off 
intruders. It is the very paradise of frogs. The 
lake supplies the whole country with leeches ; 
which are gathered by men wading in, and letting 
the leeches fasten themselves upon their legs. The 
ground along the margin is mostly without reeds 


or rushes ; and is covered with small black volcanic 
stones. The shores and sides of the crater exhibit 
everywhere small glistening black crystals, resem- 
bling hornblende. 

‘* There seems no room for question but that this 
lake is the ancient Phiala described by Josephus ; 
so called from its bowl-like form, and situated on 
the right of the road leading from Cesarea Philippi 
to Trachonitis. bs i by 

“Seetzen heard of the lake, but did not visit it. 
Burckhardt makes no allusion to it. It was first 
examined by Irby and Mangles, in passing from 
Damascus to Banias in 1818. Of late years it has 
been several times visited. The present name is 
usually given as Birket er-Ram ; but we heard dis- 
tinctly the pronunciation Birket er-Ran; and so 
Seetzen heard it and gives it in Arabic letters.” 

The great fortresses of Banids and esh- 
Shikif were seen on the return from Lake 
Phiala. The former is described as the most 
extensive and best preserved ancient fortress 
in the whole country. The following are the 
most interesting features :— 

‘*The western and lower end of the fortress, 
which overlooks the whole region below, exhibits 
in some parts specimens of the heaviest and finest 
work. At the northwest corner especially, large 
stones lie scattered, which are six or eight feet in 
length, finely wrought, and bevelled. Several of 
the towers along the southern wall are in like man- 
ner finished with superior bevelled work. In par- 
ticular, one round tower, with fine sloping work 
below, presents a finished bevel at least not inferior 
to that of the tower Hippicus at Jerusalem.” 

On the road between Hasbeiya and Damas- 
cus, a natural bridge has been formed at 
the chasm of the Litany, over which the road 
has been carried, and the scenery is here de- 
scribed as in the highest degree picturesque, 
wild, and grand. This bridge, the dimensions 
of which are given, and its remarkable cha- 
racter explained, is called the Kiweh. It is 
believed to have been wholly unknown to 
travellers till visited by Dr. Smith, in 1844, 

Damascus, as may be expected,; occupies an 
important chapter in such a work as this. Dr. 
Robinson describes, in separate sections, the 
plain—the local divisions—the “tells” or 
mounds—the soil—the rivers and fountains— 
the remarkable lakes, which absorb the two 
great streams, the Abana and Pharpar of 
antiquity—the agricultural fruits—the popu- 
lation, &c. The following description reite- 
ratés and confirms all history and tradi- 
tion :— 

‘* The portions of the plain adjacent to the city, 
are mostly devoted to the culture of fruit and gar- 
den vegetables. In the remoter parts, all the vari- 
ous species of grain for the use of man or beast are 
raised in profusion. Tobacco, cotton, flax, hemp, 
madder-roots, ricinus, are also cultivated to a con- 
siderable extent. But of tobacco only a small part 
of the quantity consumed is thus supplied ; and the 
madder-plant is much more cultivated in the plain 
of Nebk. 

** Of trees, the olive is the most abundant, and 
the orchards furnish about ;one-fourth part of the 
oil consumed at Damascus for eating, burning, and 
soap-boiling. The tall and slender poplars too are 
seen in many parts with their silvery foliage, espe- 
cially along the valley and streams of the Barada ; 
they furnish aimost the only timber used for build- 
ing. For fuel the wood of the olive and apricot is 
mainly used. A few palm trees, cypresses, and 
plane trees are occasionally seen. But the glory of 
Damascus are its gardens and forests of fruit trees, 
which surround the city for miles, and almost hide 
it from view.. Vegetables of all kinds dre abun- 
dant and cheap. The profusion of water is favour- 
able to their cultivation ; and also especially to the 
growth of fruit trees. Almost every species of 
fruit is produced around Damascus, either in the 
plain or in the yalley of the Barada. Besides the 
\ olive, we either saw or heard expressly named the 

















lid 
following, viz, oranges, lemons, citrons (in the 
courts of the houses), apples, pears, quin 
peaches, apricots, almonds, plums, prunes, oe 
figs, pomegranates, mulberries, walnuts, rag 
nuts, pistachios, &e. The wines of Damascus are 
among the best of Syria. Grapes ripen early in 
July ; and are said to be found in the market dur. 
ing eight months. Such is this splendid plain, the 
seat of this great oriental city. Well might Abul- 
feda say of it :—‘The Ghitah of Damascus is one 
of the four paradises, which are the most excellent 
of the beautiful places of the earth. They are the 
Ghitah of Damascus, the She’ab of Bauwin, the 
river of Ubulleh, and Soghd of Samarkand. Ths 
Ghttah of Damascus excels the other three,’ Tn 
like manner Julian calls Damascus ‘ the eye of the 
whole east.’” 

On the way to Baalbek the ancient road was 
passed, and the celebrated Latin inscriptions 
are again given. They reached at length 
the quarries where still lies in a slanting posi- 
tion the famous eolossal block—length sxty. 
eight feet four inches, width seventeen feet two 
inches, height fourteen feet seven inches—pro. 
7 the largest hewn stone in the world; and 
finally the temples themselves. Dr. Robinson 
does not profess to throw any new light upon 
these famous ruins: he contents himself with 
recording the impressions they made upon his 
party as travellers, and refers for all matters 
of detail to the great work of Wood and Dav. 
kins, the memoirs of Volney, and the specu- 
lations of De Sauley. An historical notice of 
the temples and their vicissitudes is appended, 

Of the cedars the following description 
is given. They were reached in Tal, 
1852 :— 

“The cedars are not less remarkable for their 
position, than for their age and size. The amphi- 
theatre in which they are situated is of itselfa 
great temple of nature, the most vast and mag: 
nificent of all the recesses of Lebanon. The lofty 
dorsal ridge of the mountain, as it approaches 
from the south, trends slightly towards the east for 
a time; and then, after resuming its former direc- 
tion, throws off a spur of equal altitude towards 
the west, which sinks down dually into the 
ridge terminating at Ehden. This ridge sweeps 
round so as to become nearly parallel with the main 
ridge; thus forming an immense recess or amphi- 
theatre, approaching to the horse-shoe form ; sur- 
rounded by the loftiest ridges of Lebanon, which 
rise still two or three thousand feet above it, and 
are partly covered with snows. In the midst of 
this amphitheatre stand the cedars, utterly alone, 
with not a tree besides, nor hardly a green thing 
in sight. The amphitheatre fronts towards the 
west ; and, as seen from the cedars, the snows ex- 
tend round from south to north, The extremities’ 
of the arc, in front, bear from the cedars south- 
west and north-west. High up in the recess the 
deep precipitous chasm of the Kadisha has its be- 
ginning ; the wildest and grandest of all the gorges 
of Lebanon.” 

Similar glens lie on the western slope 
of the mountain, and amongst them the valley 
of Afka, anciently Apheca, where are to be 
seen still the remains of an ancient temple 
built across a mountain torrent, which 
descends from above in three regular and 
probably artificial waterfalls. This stream 
was one of the sources of the Adonis, the 
*«*Thammuz yenrly wounded” of Milton, and 
the supposed scene of the myth of Venus and 
Adonis. The temple of the former deity was 
at Afka, two miles off; that of Adonis at 
Byblus. The scenery is pronounced to be 
of | surpassing loveliness. 

The ancient remains of temples and other 
monuments visited by the travellers were very 
numerous. Dr. Robinson speaks of Mount 
Hermon as being girded with ancient temples; 
and, in describing one of these near Be 
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he 3 of having seen thirteen similar 
ones, besides those at Baalbek. This temple 

Beirit is remarkable as having eight 
or ten Latin and Greek inscriptions scattered 
about on stones built into the walls of an ad- 
joining convent. They have been copied 
and published by various writers ; and are 
remarkable as containing a dedication to 
“Balmarcos, Lord of Sports’—the latter 

s being probably a translation of the 
former. Near Hibbiriyeh, which is a village 
on the south-west flank of Mount Hermon, 
stands another of these temples, fifty-eight 
feet long by thirty-one broad, having square 
pilasters at the corners with Ionic capitals :— 


" «Between these, in the eastern front, were two 
round columns forming the portico. Along the 
walls, near the foundation, is ar ornamented ledge, 
and above, at the eaves, a double cornice with a 
line of rounded stones between. At each end is a 
noble pediment. This is one of the best preserved 
and most beautiful specimens of the many ancient 
temples with which Lebanon, Anti-Lebanon, and 
the valleys between are thronged. * * * 

The founders and worshippers have disappeared 
for unknown ages ; whether they were Phoenicians 
or Greco-Syrians we cannot tell; they have left 
behind no trace but these their works, and no record 
to show how or why these works were erected.” 


Other similar ruins are described: —a 
ae at Mejdel, between Damascus and 
bek, eighty-two feet long by forty-six 
wide, had pillars four feet in diameter at the 
base, and immense Doric capitals were found 
seattered about. Here also was noticed that 
bevelling of the stones in their courses, which 
isa peculiar and striking feature of Syrian 
architecture. The date of these remains is 
dill a problem for the archzologist and archi- 
tect. Surely before long some competent 
atiquary will be induced to spend a few 
summer months in these delightful regions, 
who will be able to pronounce definitely, from 
internal evidence, upon the true character of 
these structures. 

Another class of edifices of more doubtful 

r, one of which was at Rameh, be- 
tween Beirit and *’Akka, another at Kefr 
Bir'im, with a Hebrew inscription, are set 
down as Jewish synagogues of the earlier 
centuries of the Christian era. 

Tombs and sarcophagi are everywhere to 
be met with in Syria. An excavated convent 
for monks is also to be seen near the foun- 
tains of the Orontes—the reported dwelling- 

of Mar Marén, the founder of the 

ites. Close by is the remarkable 
tonument of Hiirmul. It stands on a pe- 
destal having three steps of black basalt, on 
which is a story twenty-nine feet six inches 
square ; above this a second story somewhat 
contracted, and upon the last a pyramid ; the 
Whole being about sixty feet high. The 
sides are sculptured. This monument is 
mentioned in Abulfeda; it was first noticed 

Mr. Thomson in 1846, and its purpose is 
still unexplained. 

Amongst other curiosities of natural his- 

, or of native manners, may be noticed 
the shifting sand hills near Beirdt, which are 
gradually driven northwards by the winds in 

ite of the pine trees carefully planted by 
government to stay their progress; their 
surface being sometimes rippled into waves. 
or raised into the air in clouds: the appa- 
tatus of the partridge hunter, who bears a 

t frame of cane on which to stretch a 
fereen painted in stripes, with only a hole for 
the gun, the birds being attracted, it is 
said, by the bright colours: the ancient wine- 





press, consisting of two vats, both hollowed 
out of the rock, the upper and shallow one in 
which the grapes were trodden being dug out 
of a thin layer of rock naturally projecting 
over the lower, the juice from the former 
being drawn off when required by a vent in 
the bottom: the bitumen pits at Damas- 
cus, the product of which is said to be used 
mainly for destroying the insects that pre 
on vines, the bitumen being melted, mixe 
with oil, and smeared on at the roots; and 
the preparation of the syrup named dibs from 
the grapes of Hasbeiya. To these we can do 
no more than refer the reader, as also to the 
easual allusion to the Syrian mission; from 
which, however, a high estimate may be 
formed of the devotedness and activity of the 
American missionaries. 

Finally, we come to the point of most 
general interest—namely, the ancient topo- 
graphy of Jerusalem itself. To this question, 
or knot of questions, Dr. Robinson devotes a 
chapter. He begins by enumerating certain 

oints on which he assumes most writers to 

e agreed. The third of these points is, that 
a particular tower just south of the Yafa gate 
is that anciently known as the tower of Hip- 

ieus. But although Mr. Williams and Mr. 

ergusson both differ from this opinion, Dr. 
Robinson does not eondeseend to notice either 
of their arguments, but coolly dismisses them 
both in a short note. Mr. Fergusson and 
Mr. Williams may both be wrong, but their 
arguments have been deliberately laid before 
the world. That of Mr. Fergusson is founded 
upon measurements given in the text of 
Josephus. His views, therefore, deserve at 
least some consideration,‘‘and this summary 
method of dealing with opponents rather 
damages the writer’s own cause. The first 
acknowledged difficulty or field of discus- 
sion is the direetion of the valley called Tyro- 
poon, or more strictly, that of the Tyropai, 
and the position of Acra. Here we think the 
Professor has unquestionably the best of the 
argument. The same may be said of his 
second point—the situation of the hill Be- 
zetha. On both questions his main antagonist 
is Mr. Williams, in his book, ‘The Holy 
City.’ We then come to the site of the gate 
Gennath, which depends upon the position of 
the tower Hippicus, itself a point disputed by 
Mr. Fergusson, but we believe by him alone. 
This question, the locality of this gate, must,we 
think, after all that has been said, even if the 
tower Hippicus be identified, remain a matter 
of uncertainty, the only hope of its decision 
lying in the future discovery of ancient re- 
mains. The existing materials for its solution 
appear to be too scanty. Then arises the 
question of the second wall: and here the 
recent discovery of remains near the present 
Damascus gate proves that the wall extended 
to that spot. This discovery confirms a previous 
conjecture of Dr. Robinson. The only doubt 
is, whether this second wall started from near 
the Yifa gate, or wherever else was the site 
of the tower Hippicus, or whether it ran along 
the side of the present bazaar. The latter, 
which is the more modern opinion, appears to 
be in many respects less consistent with pro- 
bability than the former. The next debateable 
ground is the southern portion of the Haram 
area, involving considerations relative to the 
site of the Temple and the dateof the substruc- 
tions below. Dr. Robinson’s argument ap- 
pears to be this:—that the massive and ela- 
borate masonry at the Jews’ wailing place, 
and of the vaults discovered by Catherwood, 


and figured by Tipping, together with the re- | 





mains of the celebrated bridge, discovered by 
Dr. Robinson himself, are, in fact, the sub- 
structions of the “ancient Jewish temple.” 
But of which ancient temple? The Professor 
scarcely ventures to say of Solomon’s temple, 
but he adds, “if not to the time of Solomon 
himself, yet perhaps to the days of his succes- 
sors.” A very vague statement, and one which 
shows that Dr. Robinson feels himself unable to 
grapple with this part of the argument, which 
ean be founded only upon architectural know- 
ledge of styles; and that he hazards only 
the opinion of an ordinary observer. Under 
these circumstances we think some attention 
might have been bestowed upon the very 
cabomebe reasoning of Mr. Fer on this 
subject, who, following Josephus, imagines 
that the Temple occupied a space exactly 
square, at the south-west angle of the Haram 
area, each side measuring a stadium, or 606 
feet. This whole subject consequently remains 
involved in the utmost obscurity. The posi- 
tion of Antonia is another question which will 
possibly never be cleared up. Its shape 
—— Dr. Robinson attempts to prove it 
must have been square), its size, and its posi- 
tion, though all may be approximately fixed, are 
probably cashohonacinalihe in the present state 
of our knowledge. After a discussion upon 
the waters of Jerusalem, follows a chapter 
on the Holy Sepulehre. Dr. Robinson’s re- 
marks on this subject are aimed chiefly at 
Mr. Williams’s book, he being, as is well 
known, a stanch stickler for all tradition. 
Dr. Robinson maintains, and we think with 
perfect success, that all tradition whatever 
respecting the Holy Sepulchre and other sites 
is absolutely worthless. Mr. Williams, there- 
fore, is fairly answered. But still Mr. Fer- 
gusson feels aggrieved. It is well known that 
he is the author of a theory, as ingeniously 
defended as it was boldly stated, that the pre- 
sent so-called Mosque of Omar is no more or 
less than the actual church built by Constan- 
tine over the site of the Holy Sepulchre. To 
this Dr. Robinson replies by citing Eusebius, 
who speaks of the propylea of the basilica of 
Constantine extending on the east of the same 
to the midst of the street of the market, which 
the Doetor argues can only apply to the pre- 
sent bazaar; and also a passage from the 
Bourdeaux pilgrim, who was undoubtedly an 
eye-witness, in the year A.p. 333. Mr. Fer- 
gusson now accuses Dr. Robinson of a forced 
or a mis-translation of Eusebius; and sets 
aside the evidence of the Bourdeaux pilgrim 
as a piece of obscure Latinity, which it most 
unquestionably is. He also aceuses Dr. Ro- 
binson of ignoring the labours of Mr. Cather- 
wood. After carefully reviewing the question, 
we are of opinion that Dr. Robinson does 
ignore to a great extent the labours and mea- 
surements of Messrs. Catherwood, Arundale, 
and Bonomi, though we must remember they 
have been published as yet only in a limited 
form in Mr. Fergusson’s book; that he has 
overlooked some objections to the evidence of 
Eusebius and the Bourdeaux pilgrim, already 
published in the ‘Topography ;’ and that 
throughout these “later researches” Dr. Robin- 
son manifests a great disposition to maintain 
& l'outrance his previous opinions, neglecting 
to notice very much of what has been since 
written and discovered. 

Dr. Robinson, at least, has made no new 
discovery: the questions at issue are left by 
him just where they were; and we must loo 
for more accurate or more fortunate explora- 
tions, and more architectural knowledge of a 
special kind, to set at rest those doubts, the 
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very existence of which is a disgrace and a 
blot upon Christian traditions and Christian 
Jearning. 








The Bird. By J. Michelet. (Z’ Oiseau.) 
Paris: Hachette and Co. 


i science and observation are qualities essen- 
tial to the naturalist, this book is a na 
history without a natural historian. Profess- 
ing to depict bird life in all its phases 
between the egg and the eyrie, the observa- 
tions it records come chiefly at second-hand, 
and its science savours less of zoology than 
of psychology—that luckless scientific Cin- 
deciis whom her practical sisters are suffi- 
ciently willing to show to the corner, but 
whom they would be very loth to intrust 
with their housekeeping concerns. Perhaps 
the work is not really less estimable on this 
account ;, the regular treatises on the subject 
are already numerous, and it cannot be dis- 
pleasing to listen now and then to the free 
utterances of an original mind. Nor would 
it be reasonable to expect the author of 
«Priests, Women, and Families,’ to seek a 
place among scientific men. It is surely 
sufficient that the historian should for a 
season have quitted wars for warblers— 
the realm of human passion and turbulence 
for one where nature commands universal 
order, and violence and rapine themselves 
obey eternal and unalterable laws—without 
at the same time submitting his native 
volatility of thought to the constraints of 
a tule. Philosophic M. Michelet 
decidedly is not, however it may please him 
to prefix that epithet to his well-won title of 
historian. He is, indeed, very capable of 
developing the suggestions of a single idea. 
But to marshal separate ideas into one impos- 
ing body of reasoning, to pursue with perse- 
verance a continuous train of thought, to 
effect the analysis of one circumstance or the 
‘synthesis of many—these tasks require a 
mental disposition to which his own presents 
no affinity whatever. We find in this work, 
accordingly, much description and little de- 
duction ; copious expatiation, without precise- 
ness ; a leading idea continually implied, its 
corollaries forcibly developed, but itself never 
expressed. Should the reader fail to seize it, 
he will never appreciate the book. To employ 
Calderon’s striking simile, he will resemble 
the deaf man who thinks the dancer mad, 
because he does not hear the tune on which 
the other’s movements depend. 

It is, then, certainly to be regretted that 
M. Michelet should not have been more pre- 
cise. In his splendour of conception, but 
obscurity of exposition, he resembles Mr. 
Ruskin, who is also very generally miscon- 
ceived, because it has never pleased him to 
express his principles in few words. His 
manner of writing also recals that of the 
illustrious Englishman, who, having once 
rightly or wrongly conceived that Art is just 
now going very sadly astray, sets up his own 
intuitions as a beacon, kindled into so 
splendidly unparalleled a blaze of enthusiastic 
diction that no one with any eye for brilliancy 
of effect can help gazing, admiring, and at 
least longing to draw nigh. In like manner, 
M. Michelet relies less on precision of reason- 
ing than on magnificence of rhetoric—not the 
unimpassioned display of the sophist, but the 
genuine outpouring of a mind by nature onl 
too emotional. This eagerness is perhaps 


the subject in hand, but frequently passing 
into that declamation and covert self-asser- 
tion natural to a man who has experienced 
unjustifiable annoyances, and whose present 
position is one of ill-disguised hostility to 
established power. The effect of this is to 
throw a light upon the author, but a haze upon 
his subject, through which we nevertheless 
discern the grand proportions of a bold lead- 
ing idea. This, by no means the exclusive 
property of M. Michelet, but common to him 
with poetic natures all the world over, may 
be briefly defined as that of the solidarity of 
nature; the union and interdependence of all 
her kingdoms, and their interpenetration by 
a common spirit, of which they themselves, 
with all their glories, are but the exterior 
manifestation. ‘Sen, it is argued by writers 
of this school, the originating spirit or 
principle in question must of necessity be a 
mind. If so, the animate and sentient 
creatures it originates must themselves 
bear about with them the traces of mind. 
Consequently the physical science which 
deals only with externals helps the natu- 
ralist to fulfil but half his mission, which 
needs to be completed by a scientific inquiry 
into the tempers and dispositions of the 
inferior creation—in other words, by a con- 
sistent system of animal psychology. 

So inveterate is our habit of viewing ani- 
mals as machines, that these opinions will 
inevitably be at first regarded as considerably 


tion? Observation says no. 
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fact m 


qualities t 
dividuals 
and another to run into a corner. 


psychology. 
apply to the 
knowledge of natural laws teaches us at an 


to wild speculation and 





the greater for not being strictly confined to 


more strange than true. Why, it will be 
asked, credit animals with any character at 
all? Are they not the slaves of natural im- 
pulse and “blind instinct”? Do. not entire 
species collectively present the same disposi~ 
Let any one 
devote a little attention to his acquaintances’ 
pets, and he will discover, as we lately observed 
he, individuals 

of the different species agree. to differ, dis- 
playing as great a variety of disposition as 
their owners. He will find that the vague 
and be agra. tn term “instinct” is in 
e to cover as many diverse qualities 

as charity covers sins; and that, when em- 
ployed in its ordinary acceptation, it cannot 
fairly be used to account’for more than the 
animal’s method of meeting the physical 
necessities of its life, and has nothing to do 
with the finer varieties of temperament. To 
state our pore briefly and plainly, all the 
at are common to every member of 

any particular species belong to instinct ; and 
eve — can only be predicated of in- 
longs to character. Instinct may 

very well teach every cat to catch her mouse, 
but cannot teach one to leap on your knee 
These are 
varieties of disposition, and to investigate 
varieties of disposition is the province of 
Is it said that this can only 
higher animals? Our imperfect 


rate their universality. Finding the rudi- 
ments of higher physical organizations in the 
simplest beings, we may infer traces of mental 
organization also, however at present invisible 
to our gross perception. That the study is 
uninteresting ? The objection cannot come | has, in this instance, been the work of events. 
from a lover of Nature. That it is uncertain, 
fanciful, incapable of establishment on a 
secure foundation, but very capable of leading 
tesque absurdity 
of thought? Is not all this equally true of 
human metaphysics and psychology? Yet 
mankind would feel under small obligation to 
him who should make a tabula rasa of the 


labours of all who have speculated from 
Anaxagoras to Schopenhauer. 

As we have implied, M. Michelet indicates 
rather than illustrates his subject, and the 
spirit of his pages is more admirable than the 
matter. He tells us less what birds think 
than what he thinks of birds. The following 
passage, for example, describing the feelings 
of a nightingale eastward bound, is suficionte 
picturesque, but strikes out few ideas that 
would not naturally present themselves to the 
mind :— 

“‘Now Timagine that the poor little musician, 
whose song indeed is silent for a time, but whose 
native ingegno and delicacy of thought are his com. . 
panions still, pauses and considers well before enter: 
ing the long snare of the Savoy defiles. Hesuspends. 
his flight at the entrance, and on the friendly cot J 
know so well, or in the sacred shade of the Char- 
mettes, deliberates and says to himself: ‘If I pass 
by day they are all there, they know the season, 
the eagle pounces on me, I am dead. If I pass by 
night, the owl and all his horrible army of phantoms, 
withglaring eyes enlarging in the dark, will seize me, 
will bear me to their little ones. Alas! what shall 
Ido? Iwill strive to avoid both night and day, 
In the gloomy hours of the morning, when frigid 
dews chill and dispirit the eagle in his eyrie—then, 
then, I shall pass unperceived. And if he sees me, 

I shall be afar ere he can move the heavy vans of 
his humid pinions.’ A good calculation. Yet who 
shall answer for twenty accidents? If he sets of 
in the night, he may meet an eastern wind, against 
which the efforts of his wings will be employed in 
vain.—Gods! it is already day. It is October, 
and these sombre mountain giants, already appa 
relled in their white mantles, show us by the con- 
trast a black speck flying rapidly along their 
boundless snow. How dismal they are, these 
mountains; how sinister benedth their many- 
folded winding-sheet ! * * * An effort has saved 
him. Headlong he plunges, he falls into Italy. 
At Susa or Turin he seeks a nook ; he reinvigorates 
his wings. He is now at the bottom of the gigan- 
tic Lombard basket, the great nest of fruits and 
flowers where Virgil heard him sing. The land has 
not changed; to-day, as then, the Italian, a 
stranger at home, the sad husbandman of another's 
field, the durus arator, pursues the nightingale. 
The useful devourer of insects is proscribed asa 
devourer of grain. Let him then pass the Adriatic 
if he can; haply from isle to isle, in spite of the 
winged corsairs that sentinel every rock, he may 
arrive at kind and fertile Egypt, the sacred land of 
birds, where all find safety and nourishment, 
caresses and benedictions.”’ 


This is just such fanciful prose as might be 
expected ee an ingenious and sympathetic 
man, who need never have seen a nightingale, 
but to whom the bird stood, for the moment, 
as anemblem of innocent weakness seeking 
refuge from the tyranny of mere force. It 
wants those sharp effects of reality which it 
would doubtless have possessed had the writer 
himself viewed the dusky speck he describes 
as diminishing so swiftly across the snow, of 
icked up the exhausted emigrant “at the 
ttom of the gigantic Lombard basket.” It 

is fair to remember that the whole book is 
avowedly the work of a dilettante. Natural 
historyhas not been the pursuit of the author's 
life, nor is it even a first love resought. 
Genius always reveres Nature; but the con- 
version of the worshipper into the hierophant 


Louis Napoleon little knew that he was giving 
the birds an historian when he deprived the 
Parisians of a professor. Discharged from 
his public function, M. Michelet withdrew to 
rural scenes, and without relinquishing the 
historic pen, invoked the study of nature to 
fill up his leisure time. Very winning is the 
graceful, though slight, picture he gives us of 
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his present mode of life, especially of the 
idyllic hours devoted to natural history, in 
conjunction with Madame Michelet, to whom 
we are indebted for some charming pages 
of autobiography, and who appears to be 
such a personage as Tennyson’s Lady Clare 
—never to be thought of apart from the doe 
t 
tha “ Dropt its head in the maiden’s hand, 
And followed her all the way.” 

like her spouse, she has something to tell us 
of the nightingale :— 

“While yet a child I had felt this spell in our 
southern fields, in the fine starry nights, near my 
father’s house. At a later period I felt it more 
deeply still, especially near Nantes, in the solitary 
orchard of which I have spoken above. The 
nights, less sparkling than those of the south, were 
lightly veiled with a balmy mist, pierced by the 
gentle glances of the stars. A nightingale nestled 
neat the ground, under my cedar, in a spot nowise 
difficult to find. He sang from midnight till dawn, 
happy, visibly proud to be the only waking thing, 
and his the only voice that challenged the vast 
silence. Nothing interrupted him, until, towards 
morning, a sense of duty obliged our unpoetical 
but faithful sentinel, the cock, to warn the labourer 
of the approaching light. The other would persist 
awhile, seeming to say, like Juliet to Romeo, ‘ It 
isnot yet near day.’ His establishing himself so 
near us showed how little he dreaded us, and how 
secure he felt himself near two working hermits, 
very busy, very well disposed, and as full of songs 
and dreams as the winged hermit himself. We 
might watch him at our ease, now fluttering with 
his fledglings, now contending in song with a 
proud neighbour, who sometimes came to brave 
him. At length, I think, he rather liked us than 
otherwise, esteeming us the attentive auditors, 
amateurs, perhaps connoisseurs of his song. The 
nightingale needs appreciation and applause, he 
values our attention, and comprehends our admira- 
tion. I seem to see him near me still, ten or, 
fifteen paces off at most, hopping about and mea- 
suring his advance by mine, always observing a 
distance that kept him out of reach, but within the 
range of ear and eye. His own eye, black and 
lively, gentle and fierce at once, with a certain dash 
of pride, would rest on me, from time to time, 
with an expression that evidently said, ‘I am free 
and winged, and you can do nothing to coerce me. 
But I do not mind singing for you.’” 


This passage is remarkable as being one of 
the few in the book that record the results of 
personal observation. Men like M. Michelet 
are not likely to write another ‘ Natural His- 
tory of Selborne.’ The country naturalist, to 
whom we must look to record those minutie 
of animal existence from the combination of 
which a full idea of the whole subject can 
alone be obtained, must be a man of patience 
and reflection—qualities seldom co-existing 
with rhetoric and enthusiasm. His life is so 


quiet, so identified with the scene he describes, 
that the readers of his works come to con- 
sider him as a part of it. We feel that Sel- 
borne must seem more strange without White 


than without the Hanger. He is not a 
countryman, but the country; not so much a 
describer of Nature, as the organ by which 
Nature describes herself. And so he goes on, 
wobtrusively, with single-mindedness, half 
involuntarily and mechanically, until he finds 
with surprise that the simple record of his 
observations has made a book—that his dry 
notes of plants are a perennial nosegay—and 
that the honey-buzzards, which thought fit 
“to build on the fork of a tall tree about the 
middle of Selborne Hanger,” have taken rank 
as legitimate historical characters. This is 
not the case with M. Michelet; attempting 
more, he effects less if we look to the abstract 


inferior to White’s if we consider that the 
one is the product of a leisure, the other of a 
life. We have already mentioned the leading 
argument of his book, and must acknowledge 
that he does not suffer it, once granted, to re- 
main a barren result, but immediately pro- 
ceeds to establish the corollary that, if all the 
realms of Nature are really bound together 
by one great chain, man, whose superior gifts 
entitle him to be regarded as a sort of trustee 
for the rest, does ill when he neglects to ex- 

lore the constitution and develop the capa- 

ilities of any one, and worse when he treats 
with disdain or cruelty beings who are in 
fact his own relations somewhat removed. 
This is the true apology of the naturalist 
against those who consider his pursuits trifling, 
and of the poet against those to whom his 
inspiration is a dream. Some one is needed 
to state it with that eloquence without which 
no truth ever gains a hearing, and if M. 
Michelet has not quite done this, he has at all 
events shown the way. 








The Eighteenth Century ; or Illustrations of 
the Manners and Customs of our Grand- 
fathers. By Alexander Andrews. Chap- 
man and Hall. 

Steam, gas, and electricity have made us 

vain. Whenever we look back upon our 

“ grandfathers,” as Mr. Andrews erroneously 

calls the heroes of his book, some of whom 

flourished a hundred and fifty years ago, it is 

with a kind of supercilious pity. We have a 

common saying amongst us, “ What would 

our grandfathers say, if they could rise from 
their graves, and witness our performances ?” 

But while we thus, naturally enough, perhaps, 

exult in the scientific advantages we possess 

‘over our ancestors, it hever occurs to‘us to 

look into the future, and ask, “ What will our 

grandsons say, when they look back upon us 
and our performances?” Yet this would be 

a much more practical question than the 

other, because it would help to moderate our 

self-glorification, and to stimulate our zeal for 
improvement. 

After all, is it quite certain that the people of 
the last century were so inferior to us in their 
lives and resources as this kind of lofty treat- 
ment of them implies? We have doubts upon 
that point. If we have made important ad- 
vances in particular directions, there are some 
aspects in which the ee is not alto- 
gether so favourable to us. Unquestionably the 
general picture of England in the eighteenth 
century, without being very precise about 
dates, is at once quaint and uncomfortable. 
It gives us a very uneasy notion of the incon- 
veniences those excellent persons, to whom 
we owe all honour and reverence for the 
kindness they conferred upon us by becom- 
ing our progenitors, must have undergone in 
their movements from place to place, the shifts 
they must have been put to in their efforts to 
sustain the cost of dressing and entertaining 
up to the height of the prevailing extrava- 
gance, and the perpetual risk in which their 

recious lives must have been placed by the 
elinse of the age. We know that the 
streets of London were, for the most part, 
narrow, incommodious, and dark; that the 
foot-passenger was liable, as Dr. Johnson in- 
forms us, to meet the same sort of indignities 
and dangers from upper windows, scaffoldings, 
and loaded wains, as were prevalent in the 
times of Charles IT., and even so far back as 
the age of Juvenal; that the country roads were 





result, though his work may not appear much 


generally so difficult of passage, in conse- 








uence of ruts and sloughs and channels, worn 

eep in the winter, and left open in the sum- 
mer, that progress was not merely slow, but 
attended by unavoidable accidents, such as 
the smashing of coaches, the maiming of 
horses, and the fracturing of human limbs; that 
the flying waggons, as one class of public con- 
veyances was humorously designated, the post 
or stage coaches, and the machines, an appel- 
lation signifying another variety of public con- 
veyance, emulated the energy of the tortoise, 
and detained our ancestors, happily uncon- 
scious of the brilliant destiny that was in store 
for their ungrateful children, days and nights 
upon journeys which we now execute in a few 
hours ; and that both roads and streets were 
infested by highwaymen and thieves, who, 
with the utmost imaginable politeness, or the 
fiercest savagery, according to their breeding, 
demanded “ your purse or your life,” and made 
no scruple of taking the latter if they could not 

et the former. We know, also, that it must 

ave taken a gentleman in those primitive 
days at least three hours to dress himself in. 
the extremity of the fashion, and that the ope- 
rations of a lady’s toilette could not have 
occupied much te than double that time, 
and usually longer if we include the elaborate 
preparations of the head; that, what with 
perfumes and embroidery, tinsel and gold, 
satin and lace, precious stones and fanciful 
jewellery, brocaded petticoats and emblazoned 
stomachers, costly wigs and diamond-hilted 
swords, with a mighty range of details drawn 
from the four quarters of the globe, every 
gentleman and lady who made a figure in the 
world must have carried the wealth of a 
province from head to heel ; that the fashion- 
able people were terribly addicted to gam- 
bling, to the frequenting of auction rooms 
(the lineal successors of the china-houses 
of former times), and to the ordinary vices 
of intrigue, pursued rather with a desire for 
the notoriety of the thing, than from that 
inherent profligacy which marked a pre- 
vious period ;~ and that the duello was in high 
request, as the illogical method of argument 
adopted for the settlement of differences of 
opinion. 

Now, our own times present a picture very 
nearly the reverse of all this. Our streets are 
generally wide, and lighted up with gas; the 
foot-passenger is tolerably safe; the country 
roads are pretty good; the flying = ons are 
abolished, and their place is supplie - loco- 
motives; mounted highwaymen and gentle- 
men highwaymen, and romantic and heroic 
thieves of all denominations, are obsolete; 
gentlemen now-a-days dress in ten minutes, at 
a very small expense; and ladies, although 
the toilet is still, as it ever was and ever will 
be, a great consumer of time, are not quite so 
artificial in their ‘“ make-up”—patching and 
painting and fan-fluttering at least being 
gone out; gambling has degenerated into a 
vulgar vice ; auction-rooms are no longer the 
resort of fashionable people, nor has any sub- 
stitute been found for them ; scandal has long 
ceased to seek notoriety in des tétes-i-téte of 
Town and Country Magazines ; and the com- 
mon sense of society has put an end to duel- 
ling. These are visible and undeniable im- 
provements. But in reckoning up our gains, 
there are a few items to be deducted from the 
other side of the account. 

The highwayman and the thief, who took 
advantage of bad roads and dark streets, and 
drove a profitable trade in the scientific wants 
of the age, are displaced by the burglar and 
the dexterous manipulator of the garotte. 
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The burglars of the crowded thoroughfare, 
who, in spite of our “trim policemen,” break 
open houses, and carry off their valuables ; 
the skilful robbers who, in spite of the second 
daylight of gas, strangle their man in the 
broad street; and the desperate ticket-of-leave 
murderer, who kills his victim under the very 
eyes of the passers-by, are characteristic pro- 
ducts of the nineteenth cent It is true 
that formerly there were South-Sea bubbles 
and gigantic delusions of various descriptions ; 
but we apprehend that the railway impostures 
of 1845, and the bank swindles and insurance- 


office frauds of a later day, transcend them a | h 


hundredfold in vastness and ingenuity. The 
annals of crime were bad enough in the time 
of Fielding and Smollett ; but we may confi- 
dently advance the claims of our Palmers and 
Doves, our wife-beaters, children-slayers, and 
domestic poisoners to an infamous pre-emi- 
nence over those of all preceding delinquents. 
The subject is large, and runs into many 
channels of inquiry. But, merely glancing 
at the surface, it is evident that the nineteenth 
century, illustrious in art and science, has not 
so much to boast of on the score of morals as 
its historians would have the world believe. 

Mr. Andrews’ book does not throw much 
light upon the contrast which it constantly 
suggests; .and the compiler is therefore the 
less justified in assuming all throughout the 
absolute inferiority of the period whose modes 
and customs he has undertaken to illustrate. 
It was infinitely richer in literature, statesman- 
ship, philosophy, and the drama, than Mr. 
Andrews seems to be aware; and had he 
entered on his labour with any higher view 
than that of collecting loose and vagrant ma- 
terials out of magazines and newspapers, and 
other easily accessible sources, he would 
doubtless have ‘modified his opinions. But 
the volume will not bear the application of 
any very strict critical tests. It a not pre- 
tend to be anything more than a museum of 
euriosities, “picked up,” Mr. Andrews tells 
us, “upon the surface.” This is a fair de- 
scription of the book ; only it should be added, 
that the curiosities, although classified under 
heads, are thrown together in each class with- 
out the slightest attempt at order or arrange- 
ment. Their value to the reader who desires 
to make any use of them in the way of appli- 
cation or reflection, is consequently very con- 
siderably diminished, if not altogether anni- 
hilated. 

The fact, indispensable to be remembered 
in a work of this nature, that a century con- 
tains one hundred years, Mr. Andrews does 
not always keep before him. He treats 
the term as a whole, without sufficient at- 
tention to chronology in his details; as if a 
certain condition of things set in at the be- 
ginning of the century, and lasted uninter- 
ruptedly to the end. He apparently thinks 
that it is not very material whether an illus- 
tration be drawn from 1709 or 1790, provided 
only that it actually belongs to some part of 
the century; and it never occurs to him, while 
he is placing before us the means of compari- 
son between a period of slow development and 
a period of progress, that there was actual 
P of the most momentous character 
within the Very division of time he is describ- 
ing. The true value of such a ‘compilation 
would be to show the course of that progress, 
and to trace the history of popular changes 
from the commencement to the close of the 
century. But Mr. Andrews frequently refers 

dates without troubling himself about the 

mological sequence, or, omitting them 





altogether, leaves us to find our own way in 
the dark. He occasionally introduces an 
anecdote or description by observing, “ At 
the time of which we are speaking,” although 
of what time he is speaking, except that it is 
some time in the eighteenth century, we have 
not the most indistinct notion. In one place 
he tells us that it was a very prevalent prac- 
tice among the ladies “in the last century” 
to take snuff, and that he has been “ credibly 
informed that it was no unusual sight in a 
theatre for one-half of its female occupants to 
be tapping their snuff-boxes, while the other 
alf were drawing out their painting boxes, 
and laying a fresh coating on their cheeks.” 
The exaggerations of this passage may be 
allowed to pass; but it would have been de- 
sirable to let us know in what part of the cen- 
tury these curious customs prevailed. Was 
it immediately after'the death of Dryden, in 
the Marlborough days ; or was it so late as 
the French Revolution? The difference is 
important. We are told in a chapter describing 
the manner in which fashionable people passed 
their time, that “ the evenings were spent, in 
the summer at Vauxhall, “Ranelagh, or 
Cupar’s Gardens; or, latterly, at the little 
theatre in the Haymarket.” This would 
seem to apply to the latter part of the cen- 
tury, and, if so, Mr. Andrews has misled _his 
readers. The “little theatre” in the Hay- 
market was opened in 1720, and was in high 
vogue when Fielding took it in 1735. e 
same passage goes on to say that the theatres 
atronized in winter were Drury-Lane and 
incoln’s-Inn-Fields. Here we have a double 
mistake, which Mr. Andrews could not have 
fallen into had he paid a little more attention 
to dates. The great winter houses were 
Drury-Lane and Coyent Garden, the latter 
of which was opened in 1732; while the 
theatre in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields was open only 
during the first half of the century, and was 
finally closed in 1756. This inaccuracy, 
which leads to many small blunders within 
the century, commits Mr. Andrews to some 
beyond his prescribed limits. Thus he illus- 
trates the lotteries of the last century Ps a 
parody on a popular song got up as a puff by 
the late Mr. Bish some thirty years ago; and 
in speaking of the duels of the same period, 
he refers to Castlereagh’s duel with Canning, 
which took place many years afterwards, 

As the volume consists chiefly of extracts 
from old magazines, newspapers, and other 
ephemeral but not the Nes trustworthy 
Her 3 of the age, our remarks refer only 
to those portions of it in which Mr. Andrews 
appears in his own Rerecn ; and we are bound 
honestly to say that his original contributions, 
in the way of description and criticism, consti- 
tute the worst parts of the book. He would 
haye done more wisely if, like Montaigne, he 
had brought nothing of his own to these 
scraps but the thread that binds them. His 
style is not favourable to historical por- 
traiture, and he is entirely deficient in the 

ower of generalization. His manner of 
sting with topics when he intends to be 


pleasant and witty, is at best a kind of ie 


cy which might have been advantageously 
iophsds He describes, for example, the 
westerly movement of Fashion, from such 
neighbourhoods as Holborn and Blogmsbury 
to Ginsee aaiare and Pall Mall, as the con- 
sequence of the “ city carrion treading on its 
toes.” Even in these remote districts, we are 
informed, “Trade hotly pressed again, and 
Fashion fled in dismay to Manbridge Wells” 
and other places, ultimately seeking “refuge” 








in “despair” in more distant scenes—Parig 
Brussels, Florence, where Fashion was still 
hunted by the London tradesman. This is 
rather a grandiloquent way of expressing g 
simple fact in the vital statistics of a great 
city, where the population is constantly out. 
growing its space; but what follows, and 
winds up the moral, is the capping humour of 
this remarkable passage :— 


‘‘What will be the result of this cruel perse. 
cution we know not, but may expect the fashion. 
able world will have to take refuge in the Arctic 
Region, where it will certainly be ice-elated enough, 
and whence it can send its fashions in ‘furs and 
other novelties of the winter season,’ by the re- 
turning whale-ships.” 


“ The poet laureates of the eighteenth cen. 
tury,” says Mr. Andrews, “ were all marvel. 
lously fond of heroes, and, in their odes, sue. 
cessively beat each other in marvelling whether 
any of the heroes of antiquity could possibly 
have come near the king their master in 
courage, learning, or worth.” After alluding 
to the political purposes to which the stage 
was turned, Mr. Andrews observes, “ barring 
these abuses and venial errors, these were 
sunny days for the English drama.” Weare 
here informed also, not only of the “clever 
delineators” who acted the English drama, 
but of the “splendid geniuses” who “ twrote 
it;” and amongst the latter we find included 
the Cibbers, the Sheridans, Charles Shadwell, 
Motteux, Allan Ramsay, and Dodsley the 
bookseller. 

These specimens are sufficient to indicate 
the literary pretensions of the volume. But 
we should do Mr. Andrews an injustice if 
we did not give him credit for the industry 
with which he has collected his fragments. 
Although his compilation is valueless {to the 
historical inquirer or the philosophical stu- 
dent, there are multitudes of readers to whom 
the information it contains will be new, and 
who will not be very critical about the mode 
in which it is conveyed. Such readers will 
find in this volume abundant entertainment 
concerning the state of society in the last 
century, coffee-houses and clubs, crimes and 
criminals (who occupy the lion’s share of the 
work), popular superstitions, public convey- 
ances, theatres, duels, roads, newspapers, 
trade, commerce, gambling, and costumes; 
and as the facts are principally derived from 
conteupporery sources, their authenticity may 
generally be relied upon. 

We will dismiss the book with a single 
extract, as a specimen of the amusing mate- 
rials of which a portion of it is composed. 
The passage is apropos of the hoop of the last 
century, the rightful heir of the farthingale 
of Charles the Second’s time :— 


“Ho! ho! what buxom lady is this? or is it 
only the bust of a female placed upon the top 
of a sugar hogshead? Nay, now we have it—it is 
the hoop, of which we have heard so often, that 
distends that costly petticoat, till at last it appears 
like a Mongolfier balloon of respectable dimensions. 
We remember reading a humorous letter in an old 
magazine, in which a husband complains that he 
had lately married a lady of apparently comely 
proportions, who, in her déshabiile, became % 
dwarf of scarcely four feet in height. And how, 
think you, gentle reader, did this deception arise! 
Her head-dress measured some eighteen inches, 
and the heels of her shoes elevated her to the 
extent of almost six more, so that when dives' 
of these ornaments, which gave her the appearance 
of six feet of flesh and bone, she became reduced 
to little more than half that height. But her cir- 
cumference decreased to a still more alarming 
degree on the removal of the hoops, and the stately 
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id of silks and satins, which had stalked 
tng. al day, dwindled down at night to an in- 


icant pigmy of scarcely half the artificial size 
which she had assumed.” 








avings of Unedited or Rare Greek 
vine, with Descriptions. By Lieutenant- 

General C. R. Fox. Part I. Europe. 

Bell and vane & 

Ir is impossible for any real lover of ancient 
art to inspect a cabinet of Greek coins with- 
out joining in the eulogium of Eckhel on 
their marvellous beauty and variety. Not 
oily in the currency of Sicily and Magna 
Grecia is this excellence apparent; it is al- 
most equally conspicuous in that of the less- 
favoured regions of Thracia, Bithynia, and 
Caria ; while of Beotia and Arcadia, whose 
stupidity and rusticity have passed into a 
ptoverb, we have numerous coins from which 
middetn mint-masters might obtain a hint 

d art-instructors a model. General Fox 
bong been known as an ardent admirer of 

ek numismatic art, and the fortunate 
possessor of some of the finest examples. His 
oe in publishing this catalogue is to show 
collectors what unedited coins his cabinet 
contains :— 

“Tt is not my intention,” he observes, “even 
were I competent to do so, to enter into questions 
or discussions that would require deep learning and 
great scholarship. To describe the coins accu- 
fately, to give such references as may be useful, 
to have engravings as correctly drawn as possible, 
pall T attempt. If I find that my hope of being 
tisefal to those who cultivate a science which has 
been & source of instruction and delight to myself 
for forty years is realized, I shall be satisfied, and 
feel amply repaid for my trouble and expense.” 

The fasciculus before us contains represen- 
tations of 114 coins, many of them of much 
numismatic interest, and some of great 
beauty They have been faithfully delineated 
by M. Dardel, a French artist, with the ex- 
ception of the Siculo-Punic coin, No. 39, 
where the bull should have a human face, 
typifying a river, as in the well-known motiey 
of Campania. The list commences with two 
coins of minute size, oie bearing the head of 
Apollo, the other the mask of Medusa with 
the tongue protruded. These are assigned 
to Massilia, having, we are informed, been 
Bephesed with many others which came from 

t city. We are inclined to propose a new 
attribution, and to suggest that as Massilia is 

wn to have been colonized from Ionia at 
avery early period, they may with greater 
probability be ascribed to the latter country. 

Among the more curiotis types is the fol- 
lowing of Perinthus, in Thracia :-— 

“ Obverse.—Heads of Jupiter and Juno. 

Reverse. —TIEPINOIQN, Anubis bearing a 
palm-branch to the right. In the field, a monogram, 
and two half horses, joined, looking different ways.” 

_This type invites the attention of the 
student of classical antiquity, and ought, if 
possible, to be illustrated. The appearance 
of such an exotic divinity on a coin of Thrace, 
18 Suggestive of religious and political changes 

that province, of which traces may pobaihty 

found in some ancient author. 

Nos. 62, 63, 64, 65, are four interesting 
coins of Alexander the Great, with subordi- 
nate symbols, struck in the various provinces. 

The coin No. 4, ascribed to Populonia, in 

truria, is & very singular monument of 
tumismatic art, and a curious example of a 
symbolic type, of which it is difficult to sug- 
gest an explanation. It is thus described :— 

“ Obverse,—Chimera leaning forward, seizing 








some prey (apparently a bone), his mouth open 
and the tongue out, the tail extended over the 
back, at the end of which is the head of a dragon 
or serpent, with an arrow-shaped sting protruding 
out of it. The reverse is quite plain.” 

This remarkable piece weighs 252 grains. 
It resembles a coin, described by Millingen, 
from the Florentine cabinet; but in the 
latter the strange caudal termination is not 
discernible. 

The singular pieces, Nos. 81, 82, 83, in the 
shape of fish, appear to be tessere, and not 
money; if the latter, the reason for their 
being so designated ought to have been given. 

There are several coins in this collection of 
types well known and of frequent occurrence, 
but valuable to the numismatic student for 
their subordinate symbols and minute pecu- 
liarities ; for it is obvious that in such dis- 
tinctions there is often a key to recondite 
meaning, and in the collocation of varieties 
thus presented illustrations to be sought for 
elsewhere in vain. 

Our limits compel us to be brief, but we 
have said enough to show the value and 
interest of the first part of General Fox’s 
catalogue, and we trust it will soon be fol- 
lowed by the sequel he has promised us. 


Punch’s Pocket-Book for 1857. 


Tux time of almanacs and annuals approaches, 
and Mr. Punch, with his characteristic eye to 
business, is first in the field. His publica- 
tion may be divided into two parts—the 
Useful and the Funny—which parts may be 
subdivided into minor heads. 

The Useful department contains the “ usual 
information” about the state and the legisla- 
ture, commerce, law, taxés, and public offices; 
sundry little tables concerning cab fares, 
wages, and marketing, the moon’s phases, and 
stamp duties; an almanac, a cash account, 
with a liberal allowance of two tiny pages to 
a month; and ruled open spaces, giving some- 
thing less than an inch to every day in the 
year, to enable the owner to record his 
thoughts or actions, or both, which open 
spaces are entitled a ‘ Diary and Memoranda,’ 
but which should be entitled a ‘ Diary for 
Memoranda.’ There is nothirig to remark 
upon in this commendable routine of conve- 
nient particulars, except that Mr. Punch 
seems, in his mature age, to manifest symp- 
toms of a serious turn in matters of religion, 
and to betray a strong inclination to cultivate 
the smiles of royalty. He is very careful, for 
instance, in his Diary to note down the saints’ 
days, and to let us know when the Martyr- 
dom of King Charles and the Gunpowder 
Plot took place, and when the general meet- 
ing of the Quakers is to be held in the ensu- 
ing year; and he informs us, with scrupulous 
regularity, when King Charles II. was re- 
stored, when the King of Hanover was born, 
and when the Princess Royal, the Prince of 
Wales, Prince Alfred, and the “rest of the 
royal pon were born. N ° possible ob- 
jection can be urged against this kind of in- 
formation; but it assumes some significance 
when we find it forming the staple of Mr. 
Punch’s Diary. He certainly does note down, 
also, when grouse shooting begins and when 
it ends, and there ate some flying hints here 
and there touching burgesses’ claims and ob- 
jections ; but Mr. Punch is neither a sports- 
man nor a burgess, he is evidently intent on 

ver and higher pursuits. If his biography 
should come to be written, hereafter out of the 
revelations of his Pocket Book, it will be seen 








that, in spite of all his pretences to the con- 
trary, he was really a pious gentleman of high 
breeding, who, having cast off the jocular 
habits of his youth, affected great people 
towards the close of his career. 

Of the Funny Department it is not so eas 
to speak with any degree of certainty. 
distinguished authority tells us that the modes 
of sorrow are various, but that mankind have 
always laughed in the same way. It is with 
humility and deference we venture to doubt 
the correctness of this aphorism. We do not 
think that the sense of the ridiculous is be- 
stowed in equal proportions on all readers of 
Mr. Punch’s lucubrations, or that the capacity 
of being comical is given in a like degree to 
all Mr. Punch’s contributors. For example, 
try the following jokes, which are here printed 
under the appropriate title of ‘Sells,’ and 
laugh at them if you can :— 


“ Why does Miss Rosina Wright dance with so much spirit? 
Because she has a soul to each of her feet. 


“ Why are the streets of London like thieves ? 
Because they are always being taken up. 


“Why had I better leave off these witticisms ? 
Because the Editor wont put in any more of them.” 

The last appears to us, although anything 
but laughable, the only one of the three that 
makes an ws a to a joke; and if the 
answer may be depended upon henceforth, 
the editor is a more sensible fellow than we 
suspected him to be. For the rest, we would 
merely observe, that they are not the only 
sells” in the book. 

In the following song, whether it excite 
laughter or not, we recognise a genuine spirit 
of humour applied to a very excellent pur- 
pose. Mr. Punch is here directing his finest 
powers of satire against those impostors who 
attempt to palm off upon the unconscious 
public a certain trickery of phrase as the true 
expression of scientific knowledge combined 
with poetical sentiment :— ‘ 

“WILD SPORTS OF THE WATERING PLACE. 


* T love to roam by the salt sea-foam, 

When the dolphins play and spring, . 

And the mild sea-mew, and the stone curlew, 
And the stormy petrels sing ; 

When the sea-gulls sweep o’er the pea-green deep, 
And whistle as they fly, 

And the cormorant proud shrieks out of a cloud, 
Between the waves and sky. 


“The beach I tread—from its pebbly bed 

The living oyster catch, 

And the swift crab chase o’er the sand apace, 
And the crafty lobster catch. 

The whelk I pursue, and the winkle too, 
Where the frantic billows roar, 

And the shrimp, and the prawn, with his red shell on, 
I hunt on the bold sea-shore,” 

There are other verses in the book; but 
none so good (allowing for the zoological 
blunder of live shrimps and prawns in 
ved shells) as these, so neat, so close, or 80 
effective. There are also prose tales or 
sketches, of a page and a half or so in length, 
hitting off some social peculiarities or traits 
of eccentricity, executed in Mr. Punch’s well- 
known manner, and bearing as close a resem- 
blance to former outlines of a similar class, 
as may be traced in the lineaments and per- 
sonal habits of different members of the same 
family who have lived together all their lives. 
Whether Mr. Punch has exhausted his sub- 
jects, or worn out his zest for the stagy side 
of humanity ; or whether he is really growing 
old and dull, we will not undertake to affirm. 
But it is plain to see that his ‘ Pocket Book’ 
is by no means as lively as it used to be, and 
that it stands greatly in want of a little fresh 
vitality, of newer topics, and newer ways of 
treating them. Readers are getting weary of 
the old traps for catching sunbeams, and_be- 
ginning to confess amongst themselves that 
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there is such a thing possible as monotony 
and dreariness even in ‘ Punch.’ 

The favourite artists who have so long de- 
lighted the public by bringing the comicalities 
of the watering-place and the field into the 
drawing-room, are here to be found with little 
variation of their accustomed humour. You 
will know them at a glance, and fancy you 
must have seen them in these identical phases 
before. The frontispiece represents a young 
belle dressing for a ball in 1857, surrounded 
by a bevy of maids, who are attiring the half- 
dressed form in a frame-work of tubes, which 
one of the group is inflating by the aid of a 

air of bellows. Two other elles are exhi- 

ited in different stages of the process, which 
is intended to show the prodigious expanse 
dresses are likely to attain under the new 
fashions. The humour of this sketch is how- 
ever less striking than its beauty. The faces 
are full of that peculiar character of English 
witchery by which the artist may be at once 
recognised. In the small cuts scattered 
through the book, some of the old grotesque 
scenes are reproduced—awkward men making 
legs on bright carpets, fanatical-looking old 
ladies affecting the airs of youth, comically 
distorted figures fishing, as we have seen them 
fish in ‘ Punch Proper,’ time out of mind, and 
many more familiar acquaintances, to whom 
we — taken off our hats as we passed 
through the pages. 








Modern Greece: a Narrative of'a Residence 
and Travels in that Country ; with Observa- 
tions on its Antiquities, Literature, Lan- 
guage, Politics, and Religion. By Henry 

. Baird, M.A. Low, Son, and Co. 
[Second Notice.] 
‘Or the religious institutions and obser- 
vances of the Greeks, and their ecclesiastical 
system, Mr. Baird has much to say, and his 
information on these points seems to have 
been procured with much labour, and may be 
regarded as authentic and trustworthy. The 

Hellenic at present is an independent branch 

of the Greek church, having formerly been 

under the control of the Patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople. After various revolutions con- 
sequent upon the disturbed state of political 

airs, a new ecclesiastical arrangement is 
now established :— 

‘*By a law framed in 1852, the ecclesiastical 
polity of the kingdom has been completely re- 
modelled. It increased the episcopal sees to 
twenty-four-——a large number, assuredly, for a 
population of scarce a million souls. To each of 
these is annexed a salary payable by the govern- 
ment, and varying from seven hundred to a thou- 
sand dollars. The Bishop of Attica was, at the 
same time, promoted to be Metropolitan of Athens. 
Measures were at once taken to fill as many of the 
vacant episcopal chairs as possible. In order to 
allay the vexation naturally entertained by the 
Patriarch and his Synod, in consequence of the in- 
dignity offered to them in the rejection of the 
‘Tome,’ a special messenger was dispatched by 
the king, with full power to confer on the mortified 
ecclesiastics as many decorations of the honorary 
Greek ‘Order of the Saviour’ as might be found 
necessary ; besides covering the insult with a 
profusion of empty compliments.”’ 

The theological aspects of the Hellenic 
church, and of the Greek as opposed to the 
Latin, are fully discussed ; but we pass on to 
the more appropriate subject of modern 
Greek literature and education. In the latter 
there must be much to command attention, 
when an American from New York thus ex- 
presses his surprise and gratification :— 





‘The wonderful development that popular edu- 
cation has undergone is unknown to most; and 
few are aware of the existence of any schools of 
learning that will favourably compare with our 
own. When, therefore, I say that the University 
of Otho at Athens possesses at least as many stu- 
dents, and twice as large a corps of professors, as 
the largest of our collegegs T am stating a fact that 
may excite some surprise. 


Along with Dr. King, the author visited 
the University, and was introduced to Con- 
stantine Asopius, professor of Greek philo- 
sophy :— 

‘* A fine intellectual head, and a face indicative 
of that rare attainment—a placid old age, ruffled 
by no impatient or peevish disposition—attract the 
admiration and affection of all the students. In 
their welfare Professor Asopius takes a warm 
interest ; nor is there any one of whom the student 
is more ready to ask counsel. It may, indeed, be 
remarked that in general the coldness and hauteur 
which mark the relation of teacher and pupil in 
many of our institutions is here replaced by a 
friendly and even familiar intercourse. Professor 
Asopius was evidently pleased at the idea that an 
American had come to Athens to find out what 
facilities this city afforded to those who wished to 
gain a thorough knowledge of both ancient and 
modern Greek. He expressed the hope that I 
might be only the forerunner of a multitude of 
American scholars, and cordially invited me to his 
lecture-room. His lectures on the Odyssey, and 
on philology, and the history of the Greek poets, 
are held in high esteem. I began to attend them 
as soon as they commenced; but the indistinct 
utterance of the speaker is a difficulty which meets 
one at the very threshold.” 


The extent of the library of the University 


of Athens is seen with surprise by the 
author :— 


‘*T had anticipated seeing at most a few thou- 
sand books. The librarian, Mr. G,., Typaldus, 


informed me that thére were not less than 70,000 | 


volumes, and that the annual increase was six or 
eight thousand. Nor does it consist of works of 
small value or merit. As far as my subsequent 
observation went, the selection seemed to be excel- 
lent ; while some works—such as Napoleon’s Ex- 
pédition d@Egypte—are rare and edly. In the 
English department, however, the library is sin- 
gularly incomplete ; and with the exception of the 
Smithsonian Institute’s ‘ Contributioas to Know- 
ledge’ (of which the set is defective), there are no 
American publications of importance. This rapid 
rise of a collection of books which equals, if it does 
not exceed, any similar one in the United States, 
is the more astonishing as the outlay of money has 
been very small. Most of the additions have been 
by gifts of wealthy Greeks and foreigners, among 
whom I am sorry not to be able to mention the 
name of any American benefactors.” 


Descriptions of several of the professors 
are given, especially of Neophytus Bambas, 
who is since dead, and of Manousis, whose 
lectures on Universal History are always 
attractive, though his hostility to English 
influence is sometimes offensively displayed. 
The student life of Athens more resembles 
that of the Scotch univetsities than any other 
schools of learning :— 


“There are no dormitories within the Uni- 
versity, or Panepistemion; the students conse- 
quently lodge in various quarters of the town. 
Their rooms are generally shared between two 
occupants ; and as the most of them are in reduced 
circumstances, the stock of furniture and books is 
very small. This fact, however, attracts little 
notice at Athens, from the rarity of large fortunes, 
and the simple style of living. The salaries of the 
employés of the government are singularly low— 
so low, indeed, as to be utterly insufficient for the 
maintenance of a respectable appearance, without 
the means derived from ulation and bribery. 
Yet the professors of the University, most of whom 





— 


are single men, without the exercise of any uncom. 
mon degree of frugality, contrive to live on salaries 
of six hundred dollars a year, and even to save 
some part of that sum: and even with such paltry 
emoluments, the highest ambition of many young 
Greeks is to occupy a chair in that institution,” 

For comparison with other universities, the 
following statistics of professors and students 
will be interesting :— 

“The University is composed of four distinct 
Schools—those of Theology, Law, Medicine, and 
Philosophy. The whole number of professors 
whose names appear on the programme of studies 
published soon after my arrival, was forty-six ; of 
whom twenty-five were ordinary professors, and 
the remainder extraordinary, honorary, ..and’ ad- 
junct; the distinction consisting merely in the 
difference of the emolument they enjoyed, and not 
in the character of their instruction. All these 
gentlemen are native Greeks, with the single excep. 
tion of Professor Landerer, who has long resided 
in the country, and is a naturalized citizen. One 
of the faculty is annually elected by his associates 
as Prytanis, or President ; but the powers attached 
to this honourable post are very limited, and 
extend little farther than the delivery of an oration 
at the yearly Commencement in June. The Pry- 
tanis of the previous year had been the Archiman- 
drite Misael Apostolides of the Theological School, 
aman of talent and high attainments, but thoroughly 
wedded to the Russian party. He was now tobe 
succeeded by Mr. Pellicas, one of the most pro- 
minent jurists and law professors of Greece. 

“The distribution of instructors in the several 
departments was exceedingly unequal ; as likewise 
that of the hours devoted weekly to the branches 
of study. In Theology the three professors gave 
but fifteen hours of instruction ; while in Law 
there were eleven professors and upward of forty 
lectures; in Medicine twelve professors and. be- 
tween sixty and seventy lectures; and in Philo- 
sophy and the kindred studies twenty professors 
and eighty-two lectures. The total number of 
lectures delivered within the compass of a week 
was, consequently, more than two hundred, em- 
bracing every department of science and art. 
There is a similar inequality with respect to the 
apportionment of students in attendance. Of 397 
regularly matriculated students, during a previous 
year, 242 were studying medicine, 86 law, 62 phi- 
losophy, and only 7 theology. And though the 
number had now increased to 455, the same ine- 
quality was still observable. Besides these stu- 
dents who were inscribed on the books, and 
who expected to pursue a regular course of study 
(the phetete), there were at least three hundred 
more attending certain branches with greater or 
less regularity for a year or two, who receive the 
designation of acroate, or ‘listeners.’ It is a 
circumstance well worth the noticing, that rather 


more than one half of the matriculated students © 


are from districts under the rule of the Sultan. 
Thus ‘Free Greece,’ as she is proudly styled, is 
furnishing to the millions of the same blood that 
are subject to the tyrant’s sway, the benefits of a 
liberal education ; and thus is she gradually pre- 
paring the way for their total emancipation from 
the shackles of ignorance and superstition.” 

The instruction is given wholly by written 
lectures. Of suitable text-books there is a 
deficiency, so that the students are dependent 
mainly on the notes taken down from thewords 
ofthe lecturer. The examinations for honours 
and degrees are based on the professors 
notes, so that the mechanical note-taking 18 
the main work of the student in each class— 
not a favourable system for intellectual ex- 
pansion or training. Admission to the 
classes is entirely free, and the system of 
gratuitous education extends to all the 
national schools throughout the country. 
The materials of this portion of Mr. Baird's 
book were received from official sources, and 
contain some statistical facts which have notbe- 
fore been published. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Menorials of the Lineage, Early Life, Education, and De- 
ee the Genius of James Watt. By Geor; 
sel Esq. Printed for the Watt Club of Greenock. 
Bouman Anthology ; or, Selections of Rouman Poetry, Ancient 
and Modern, pela a@ Collection of National Ballads of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, By the Hon. Henry Stanley, 
Hertford: S. Austin. 
Speeches Yi Eminent British Stat during the Thirty- 
gine Years’ Peace. Second Series. Griffin and Co, 
The Vocabulary of Philosophy, Mental, Moral, and Meta- 
ical, Yc. By William Fleming, D.D. Griffin and Co. 
The lent’s Manual of Medieval History, from the Fall 
the Western Empire to the Close of the ‘eenth Cen- 
ha Edited by Isaiah McBurney, B.A., F.S.A. With 
Dissertations on the State of Europe, and on the Feudal 
‘System, by Colonel Procter, C.B. Griffin and Co. 
ings of Unedited or Rare Greek Coins: with Descrip- 
ions, Oe steaaaae C. R. Fox. Part I, Europe. 
and Daldy. 


Bell 
Oldaker ; or, Leaves from the Diary of a Commer- 
cial Traveller. Zz J. Crawford Wilson. Bentley. 
ardship. By Mary Catherine Jackson, 








. tley. 
The Friends of Christ in the New Testament : Thirteen Dis- 
courses, By Nehemiah Adams, D.D. Nisbet and Co. 
Roland: a Masque. By A. Maudslay. Whittaker and Co. 
Ina, and other Poems. By Mary E, Leslie. London and 
Calcutta: G, C. Hay and Co. 
Punch’s Pocket-Book for 1857. Punch Office. 
Tae miscellaneous memorials of James Watt, 
printed for the Watt Club of Greenock, consist of 
a selection of papers and documents, collected by 
the late Mr. George Williamson, formerly president 
ofthe club. The most interesting are those which 
télate to Watt’s early career, and his connexion 
with the west of Scotland in after life. In actual 
additions to the biographical facts about Watt, 
there is little of importance beyond what appears 
in Mr, Muirhead’s work, published two years ago. 
(See ‘L. G.,’, of 1855, pp. 19 and 54.) The 
exact spot where stood the house in Greenock, 
where the great man was born, is fixed by unques- 
tionable legal documents and traditionary evidence. 
That in the dame’s school, where the boy got his 
first lessons, he was subjected to constant discipline 
of stormy scolding, and that at the grammar-school 
s he was reckoned a dull youth, —these are 1 
48 noticeable as any among the biographical glean- 
ings now formally authenticated. In his younger 
days, Mr. Williamson received from old inhabitants 
of Greenock curious information about the social 
and domestic life of a past generation, and some 
slight notices of the family affairs of the parents of 
Watt are among these local chronicles. More in- 
teresting are some traditionary proofs of the prac- 
tical turn of Watt's favourite pursuits in early life. 
“A late master shipwright and blockraker of 
Greenock, who, along with his father, had served 
a apprenticeship in the workshops referred to, 
mentioned to the author, among other interesting 
iculars relative to young Watt, that he remem- 
having been sent, when a boy, to clear out 
an attic room in his employer's house, where he 
found a quantity of such ingenious models as have 
been described, and which Mr. Watt, senior, told 
him had been, some years before, made by James, 
who was then in business in Glasgow. Among 
these models he remembered, in particular, a 
miniature crane and a barrel-organ.” An ac- 
count is given of the commercial and _ political 
aspect of the district of the Clyde a century 
ago, before the appearance of Watt heralded 
the new era of industrial power and mercantile 
Wealth which now mark that country. A chapter 
on the rise of steam navigation on the Clyde is an 
authentic and elaborate narrative, and presents 
statements that may be useful for historical refer- 
ences, while suggesting matter for philosophical re- 
ion. Among the illustrations that accompany 
the volume are portraits of Watt from the original 
Pictures ; that by J. Henning, in 1803, in posses- 
sion of Mr. J. Gray, of Greenock, now engraved 
for the first time. A portrait of the celebrated 
in is given, from the original in the hall of the 
University of Marburg. An engraving of the 
famous model of Newcomen’s engine will be valued 
those who have not seen the original relic, pre- 
served with sacred care in the University of Glasgow. 
manuscript letters of Watt are lithographed, 





‘mong which the most interesting are those which 


relate to the foundation of the Greenock Scientific 
Library, in which he took a deep interest, and 
sent a donation of books for the commencement, 
which he said “ will render our townsmen as emi- 
nent for their knowledge as they are for their 
spirit of enterprise.” With the general outline of 
Watt's life every one is familiar, through the Me- 
moirs of Arago and Brougham, and the many 
popular biographies that have since appeared. Mr. 
Muirhead’s book, though not professing to be a 
formal biography, gives a very full sketch of the 
life, introductory to his describing ‘‘ the origin and 
progress of the mechanical inventions” of James 
‘Watt. He had great advantages in the possession 
of the family archives, placed in his hands by the 
executors, on the death of the late Mr. James 
Watt, in 1848, who had long contemplated editing 
his father’s papers. In the work of Mr. Muirhead, 
comprising selections from Watt's correspondence, 
and in the present Greenock Memorials, are mate- 
rials which might be turned to use for a biography 
worthier of the fame of Watt, even than the ‘Eloge’ 
by Arago, could there be found an author capable 
of delineating the intellectual character of the man, 
as well as describing his mechanical inventions. 
Black could have done it, or Robinson, or Playfair. 
Brewster is almost the only man now familiar with 
the story of Watt’s inventions, and capable of doing 
his countryman justice in regard to questions in 
which his originality has been questioned. Except 
a biographer of such a stamp can be found, we must 
be satisfied with the less formal but authentic me- 
morials that have been published, any new facts of 
importance in which might bé well adopted for 
illustrative comments or notes in new editions of 
the Memoirs by Arago and Brougham. 

The second series of the select speeches of 
Modern British Oratory includes the time from the 
passing of the Reform Bill to the commencement 
of the Russian war. If in the eloquence of this 
period there is less of rhetorical display and 
animated debate, the subjects are not less im- 
portant in their bearings upon national prosperity 
and human progress. First we have Mr. Macau- 
lay’s speech on the Repeal of the Union with 
Ireland, Feb. 6, 1832; then the speech of Mr. 
Stanley, May 14, 1833, on Slave Emancipation, 
and that of Lord Brougham, on the Apprenticeship 
System in the West Indies, Feb. 20, 1838 ; Lord 
Althorp on the Renewal of the Bank Charter; 
Mr. O'Connell on Justice to Ireland; Mr. Sheil on 
Trish Municipal Reform ; Mr. Villiers on the Corn 
Laws; Lord Melbourne and the Earl of Ripon on 
the Penny Postage Bill; Sir Robert Peel on the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws ; Lord Palmerston on the 
Affairs of Greece; and Lord Lyndhurst on the 
Russian War. These memorable speeches recall 
some of the great events that have successively 
occupied public attention during the last twenty 
years, as the speeches in the former series dealt 
with the leading events from the peace of 1815 
down to the passing of the Reform Bill. Whether 
as illustrative of British history or of political 
eloquence, this manual of select speeches is a valu- 
able book equally for the student and the states- 
man. Both for the importance of the matter, and 
the manner in which the subjects are handled, 
these records of British eloquence may well excite 
feelings of patriotic pride, and their collection in 
the present form cannot fail to have useful influence 
on the studies of those. by whom the destinies of 
this great empire are to be hereafter sustained. 

In the Vocabulary of Philosophy, by Professor 
Fleming, of Glasgow, a work is provided which 
will prove of great service to students. The plan 
of a dictionary being taken, the author gives under 
each head short statements and explanations, with 
quotations and references illustrative of the subject 
or explanatory of the terms. All the technical 
words met with in treatises on metaphysics, logic, 
and ethics, as well as others of wider occurrence in 
philosophy, are explained in Professor Fleming’s dic- 
tionary, and the citations from original authorities 
are generally judicious and appropriate. There is 
no work occupying exactly the same ground, 
and it supplies a book of reference which all 
students of philosophy should possess. 





The Student’s Handbook of Medizval History, 
edited by Mr. McBurney, of Glasgow, forms a most 
useful portion gf the historical series of volumes in 
the cabinet edition of the Encyclopedia Metropo- 
litana. From the fall of the Western Empire to 
the close of the fifteenth century, is the period 
embraced in the work, which presents in a compact 
and accessible form the results of the labours of 
Hallam, Guizot, and the learned authors who have 
investigated and elucidated the history of the 
middle ages. The volume is arranged alphabeti- 
cally and chronologically for convenience of refer- 
ence. Two elaborate dissertations, by Colonel 
Procter, on the State of Europe at the Fall of the 
Western Roman Empire, and on the Rise, Growth, 
and General Features of the Feudal System, are pre- 
fixed, and form a valuable accompaniment to the 
more technical part of the work. 

Portions of the story of Jonathan Oldaker ; or, 
the Diary of a Commercial Traveller, appeared 
under another title in the pages of ‘ Bentley’s 
Miscellany,’ and they well deserve to be extended 
and republished, as they now are, in a separate 
form. In an easy and flowing style, Mr. Wilson 
discusses a number of topics of current interest, in- 
terspersed with descriptions of scenes and places 
to which the narrator of the tale is supposed to 
travel in his professional vocation. Some of the 
chapters, such as that upon Edinburgh, contain 
most graphic descriptions of well-known localities, 
and amusing varieties of character are delineated 
in this and other scenes of the story. If this isa 
first attempt in prose, as the author represents, he 
will prove a welcome accession to the force of our 
writers in light literature. 


New Editions. 
Essays, Critical and Imaginative. By Professor Wilson. 
Vol. II. Blackwood and Sons. 

The Poets of the Nineteeuth Century. Selected and Edited 
by the Rev. Robert Aris Willmott. Routledge and Co. 
The Sabbath, Sabbath Walks, and other Poems, By James 

Grahame. Illustrated by Birket Foster. Nisbet and Co. 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. By Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. Illustrated. Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 
Medieval Philosophy ; or, a Treatise of Moral and Meta- 

physical Philosophy from the Fifth to the Fourteenth Cen- 

tury. By F. Denison Maurice, M.A. Griffin and Co. 
Headaches, their Causes and their Cure. By Henry G, 

Wright, M.D. Second Edition. John Churchill. 
TueERE is less of the critical and more of the ima- 
ginative in the second volume of the ‘Essays’ of 
Professor Wilson, collected from ‘ Blackwood’s Ma- 
gazine.’ The poetry of Tennyson, Bryant, and 
Ebenezer Elliott, offers little scope for any noble 
writing akin to that in the first volume on the 
‘English satirists,’ Dryden, Johnson, Cowper, and 
other men of a stature rare in later times. Yet on 
these lesser poets Wilson has written as no other 
critic could have done. What fulness of meaning 
in the few words with which he opens his review of 
Ebenezer Elliott—‘‘ All poets are poets of the 
poor!” And on Tennyson, he starts with a 
paradox amusingly dwelt upon—to wit, that 
** Almost all men, women, and children, are poets, 
except those who write verses.” It is interesting 
now to read what Wilson thought and said of ‘Ten- 
nyson in 1832, when his lyrical poems first appeared. 
Some of-the pieces are praised, especially ‘Oriana,’ 
and ‘Isabel,’ and ‘A Dirge,’ and ‘Haroun-Al- 
raschid.’ But for the most part the criticism is 
mercilessly severe, and little did Wilson think of 
the possibility of the young poet’s future fame when 


-| he thus spoke of him—‘“ One of the saddest misfor- 


tunes that can befall a young poet is to be the pet 
of the coterie, and the saddest of all, if in Cock- 
neydom. Such has been the unlucky lot of Alfred 
Tennyson. He has been elevated to the throne of 
Little Britain, and sonnets were showered over his 
coronation from the most remote regions of his 
empire, even from Hampstead Hill.” Jeffrey was 
not more severe on Byron’s ‘Hours of Idleness’ 
than Wilson on Tennyson’s youthful lyrics, aad in 
both cases the rod doubtless proved of some ser- 
vice. Professor Ferrier, who as editor rarely ob- 
trudes any notes of his own, cannot refrain from 
prefixing to the review of Tennyson a sort of apolo- 
getic preamble, explaining how the bard of Little 
Britain became the Laureate of Great Britain 
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belong to this period. 
Abelard is the greatest name in philosophy. 


power and feeling. 


this chapter. 
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Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 


t 
Series of Woodcuts from Original Designs. 
Schnorr. First Series. Williams and Norgate. 
New Farmer's Almanac for 1857, 
Blackie and Son. 
Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical Society 


for the Society, ; 
The Golden Legend, a Tale of Lothbury; and other Poe: 
Edited by Plutus, Junior. Simpkin and Co. 





Maynooth, By & Protestant, John Chapman. 
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**When this Review was written, Mr. Tennyson 
had published none of those grander and more 
finished compositions which have gtven him a place 
among the immortals. His early volumes contained 
several pieces which his own good sense, confirmed 
perhaps by the animadversions of his reviewer, has 
induced him to expunge from the standard edition 
This must be borne in. mind, in 
order that the critic may be acquitted, on the one 
hand, of undue severity, and, on the other hand, 
may get credit for the sagacity with which he pre- 
dicts, in no uncertain terms, the advent of a genuine 
poet, who only required to be true to bis own 
genius to secure the highest honours of his voca- 
tion. The republication of these trifles, and of the 
strictures to which they gave rise, will certainly 
detract nothing from the fair fame of the illustrious 
Laureat ; while it may be profitable to some, and 
mist be interesting to all, to mark the slight 
blemishes which obscured the early rising of a star 
which now shines the brightest in the firmament of 
living English Poets.” Besides the literary papers, 
there is in this volume a review of the life of Ad- 
tiiral Sir Hetty Blackwood, with notices of the 
exploits of the British navy in the great war; and 
also an article on the punishment of death, in which 
the whole argument is ably discussed, the side of 
justice being taken against sentimentalism. But 
the treasures in this volume are the papers on 
Angling, and Christopher at the Lakes, in which 
ilson gives full play to his freest, richest 


A treatise on Medieval Philosophy may at first 
seem to offer little attraction except to cloistered 
For them 
the name of Mr. Maurice is sufficient guarantee for, 
at least, the learning and ability with which all 
the moral and metaphysical questions of medizval 
times will be discussed. As a narrative of the 
chief occupations of the learned from the fifth to the 
fourteenth century, the work is a valuable histori- 
cal manual. Many of the subjects have an eccle- 
siastical and religious bearing, for in those days 
the learned and the clergy were almost synonymous. 
But Mr. Maurice gives the philosophy as well as 
of medieval speculation and contro- 


and perpetual relation to human life and action. 
Between medieval and modern life and history 
there are more points of living contact than those 
imagine who have been taught to pass lightly and hur- 


oethius, 
atin philosophy between the age 
of Augustine and that of Gregory the Great. From 


which the influence of the Mohammedans began to 
be powerful in Europe; Lancfranc and Anselm 
In the twelfth century, 4 
The 
story of Abélard and Heloise is narrated with much 
Of the Didascolon of Hugo, 
the Sentences of Peter Lombard, and the Polycra- 
tion of John of Salisbury, an account is given in 
In the thirteenth century we have 
the rise of the mendicant orders, the philosophy of 
Albertus Magnus, of Thomas Aquinas, of Bona- 
ventura, Duns Scotus, Roger Bacot, and Ray- 


Schiorr’s Bible Pictures. Scripture History illustrated in a 
By Julius 


By John ©. Mortoti. 


Liverpool, during the Forty-fifth Session, 1855-56, Print 


Investigations into the Primary Laws which Determine and 
e Health and Disease. By Jacob Dixon. Piper 


and Co, 
First Bepe in Photography. By Gilbert Fleming. Gilbert 
Fleming. 


THe first series of the popular illustrations to the 
Bible; by Julius Schtotr von Carolsfeldt; the direc- 


tor of the Dresden gallery of pictures, has now 
appeared in this country in a complete volume. 
Every one, we presume, will acknowledge the 
importance o f regulating with the utmost care the 
first “ aids to the imagination” of a child. The 
subject is too trite and obvious to need more than 
a passing hint. Those, at least, whose endeavour 
it has been to obliterate the early impressions made 
on the fancy by hobgoblin stories and monstrous 
woodcuts, will acknowledge that the length and 
difficulty of the task of unlearning are exactly pro- 
portioned to the intuitive rapidity of conception. 
Years are occupied in trying to undo the work of 
a single second. Sensitive as the photographic 
paper, the virgin page of mind is often more tena- 
cious; the pictures it receives are more indestruc- 
tible. This may be carried farther; and it may 
fairly be supposed that the first picture presented 
tothe eye of a child who is already familiar with 
the scene by description, ‘may be made final or 
suggestive, general or particular, according to 
the teacher's pleasure. Outlines would probably 
operate more strongly upon the inventive faculty 
than shaded and finished drawings; and the 
adoption of a general type for the same class 
of character—angel, king, patriarch, warrior, &c. 
—would perhaps lay a broader and firmer founda- 
tion for mental self-exercise than any attempt at 
individual portraiture or national costume. Chil- 
dren’s first pictures, in short, should be made as 
mtich as possible like skeleton maps; and every 
object present its distinguishing features, to the 
exclusion of those it has in common with its class. 
Schnorr’s designs are already famous for pre- 
serving these qualities to a greater extent than 
others ; and their reputation, we are informed, is 
even greater in Germany than here. There is, of 
course, a considerable diversity ; and all are not 
equally successful, not so much so as designs b 
the same hand generally are; but one great merit 
they possess—they are not, like Overbeck and his 
school, with all its parade of sentiment, cold and 
meagre. These drawings have life in them; the 
only approach to a fault being the occasional ten- 
dency to over-crowding and confusion, as in the 
Israel goeth into Egypt, and the The Death of 
st | the First-born, and some  others— designs 
which would not fix the eye of a careless child, and 
which it would take that of a clever one to unravel ; 
but this is rare. The attempt to follow in the 
steps of traditional representation, retaining every 
ly | really catholic feature, and rejecting each sectarian 
variety of rendering, is very commendable. The 
best originals have been studied throughout, and 
the only wonder is that compositions which owe 
is | so much to foreign sources should have so much 
in | vitality. In describing a miraculous event, the 
Crossing of Jordan, the artist has evidently been 
ut to extremes to represent the watery walls, and 
as recourse to the expedient of showing some fish 
in them, according to the Assyrian mode, and that 
of the early woodcuts of the middle ages. The 
infancy of art is thus copied for the instruction of 
the infancy of mind— with what success is perhaps 
problematical. The ‘ Bible Pictures’ are sixty in 
number, from scenes in both the Old and New 
Testament, and the first series is now complete. 
A second series is announced to appear in the 
course of uext year. There are many more of 
these plates deserving individual and particular 
attention ; but as they ought to be in the posses- 
sion of every faniily, and from their great cheapness 
are within the reach of all, it will be unnecessary 
to describe them further. The German publisher, 
we understand, intends to give at the close of the 
series a complete descriptive text, which will be 
of | most acceptable, as the letter-press hitherto has 
ed | heen the least successful part of the undertaking. 
ms, | This description will appear in the Hebrew, Greek, 
‘Latin, Italian, French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Bohemian, Polish, German, Dutch, Danish, 
Swedish, Hungarian, and English languages. 
The New Farmer's Almanac, edited b 
C. Morton, atithor of the Cyclopedia of 
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farm and garden operations, the notes on the 
management of stock in health and in sickness 
and miscellaneous hints and receipts, render the 
book as practical as possible. A monthly record 
of agricultural events in 1855 affords valtable 
matter for comparison and study. Altogether this 
almanack is a great improvement upon the rude 
astrological manuals which satisfied British farmers 
in other days. 

The Proceedings of the Literary and Philogo. 
phical: Society of Liverpool during the session 
1855-56, along with official reports and routine 
documents, comprise various papers of general 
interest both in literature and science. Notes on 
a Dredging Excursion to the’ North Cape, b 
Robert Macandrew, F.R.S.; On the Cultivation 
of Mosses, by the Rev. H. H. Higgins, M.A.; 
On Ice Impediments to Australian Voyages, by 
J. T. Towson, Esq. ; On the Coal Measures East 
of Liverpool, by Mr. G. H. Morton; On the 
Useful Products of the Palmacez and of the 
Graminee, by ‘f. C. Archer, Esq. ; On Magnetic 
Variation, by W. W. Rundall, Esq., are the titles 
of some of the scientific contributions in this 
number. In the department of History and Litera. 
ture, there are papers on the Poetry of Common 
Life; on Tennyson’s Maud; on the Stra 
Vicissitudes of Fortune of Jasper, Earl of ,Pem- 
broke, in the fifteenth century ; and a Defence of 
the Character of the Emperor Tiberius, by Dr, 
Ihne, in which the author attempts to show that 
the insinuations and aspersions of historians have 
been unjust, and that Tiberius had many points of 
true greatness and generosity. The discussion 
will interest historical students. 

‘¢ 4 facetious contemporary,” which is, we be- 
lieve, the accepted periphrasis for ‘Mr. Punch,’ 
has several times thrown out dark allusions toa 
mysterious personage styled “Our Rejected Con- 
tributor.” We cannot help suspecting that it is 
to this individual that we are indebted for the 
pieces published under the name of ‘ Plutus Junior,’ 
compositions that seem as if they had gone about 
knocking at the inhospitable doors of all the comic 
journals till the despairing author printed them 
himself. The principal among them, styled the 
Golden Legend, is intended as a satire on the 
mismanagement of the Royal British Bank. In 
this sense the legend may be golden, but the ideaof 
its being worthy of publication indicates an ample 
stock ofa less precious metal. Brass on the forehead, 
however, says the author of the Falcon Faumily, is 
equally efficacious with iron in the hand or silver 
on the tongue to convey gold into the pockets ; 
and it is no less true than strange, that the author 
has contrived to obtain wives iauanante from 
eighteen assurance companies, which deserve our 
thanks for having contributed by far the most 
readable portion of the book. 

The short treatise on Photography would be 
wonderful production if it accomplished what it 
professes,—viz., ‘‘ enables the beginner to produce 
positive and negative views or portraits, &e. 
This is taken from the title-page, which proceeds 
as follows, —‘*‘ To which zs added simple directions. 
But, in spite of grammar, Mr. Fleming, who 8 
himself a photographical instrument maker, puts 
together some useful information on the subject, 
condensed from Mr. Delamotte’s manuals, at which, 
as the artists say, he has been “ looking very hard. 

The pamphlet on Maynooth, by a Protestant, 
defends the grant to that college, on the ground of 
the right of all who contribute to the ublic trea- 
sury receiving a proportionate share of the grants 
made for religious or educational purporse. e 
writer maintains that the just principle in rega 
to education is, either no state endowment, or et 
dowment for all sects, according to their various 
numbers and necessities. 








List of New Books. 


Adams's Sacred Allegories, small 4to, cl., £1 5s.; moroceo, £1 188 
Addison’s (J.) Sister Kate, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Aguilar’s (Grace) Vale of Cedars, 5th edit., feap., cloth, 6s. 
‘Alford’s (H.) Quebec Chapel Sermons, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 78. 6d. 
Berth’s ‘A.) Christ our Life, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 


City (The) Banker, 3 vols, post 8vo, cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 











Brutusiana, royal 8vo, cloth, £1 4s. 
| Comforter (The), 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
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Cowper's Life, by Cheever, post 8vo, boards, Is. 6d. 
Palton’s (J.) Memoir, by R. A. Smith, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 
DeMontgomery’s(P. V.G.) Hours of Sun and Shade, feap.,cl.,2s. 64. 
Dobney’s (J. T.) Formulary of Devotion, 5th edit,, 12mo, cl., 1s. 6d. 
Edwards’s Key to Book-keeping, crown vo, cloth, 4s. 

Bilis’s (Mrs.) Hearts and Homes, Vol. II., feap., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Btymology made Easy, 18mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

Fleming’s (W.) Vocabulary of Philosophy, fcap. Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
¥ox’s (Lieut. G.) Unedited Greek Coins, 4to, sewed, Part 1., 7s. 6d. 
Faller's (Dr. H. W.) Rheumatism, 8vo, cloth, 2nd edit., 12s. 6d. 
Good-natured Giant, cloth, gilt, illustrated, 2s, 6d. 

Grahame’s Sabbath. and other Poems, iliustd., square 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Greene (R.) and Marlowe's (E.) Poems (Bell’s Poets), cl., 2s. 6d. 
Grimms (J.) Russian Popular Tales, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Happy Sunday-Book of Painted Pictures, 3s. 6d. 

Hardeastle’s Genealogical Text-Book of British History, cl., 2s. 6d. 
Hewlett’s (Rev. E.) Sermons, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 

Huck’s (W. H.) County Court Fees and Costs, crown 8vo, cl., 3s. 
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ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 





SALARIES OF SCIENTIFIC MEN. 


THe question of State endowment of science 
and its cultivators in Great Britain, has often 
been mooted, and the example of foreign 
countries has been urged in support of the 
roposal. Sir David Brewster, in his Life of 
Fenton, publishes a remarkable document 
found among the ‘ Portsmouth Papers,’ con- 
taining a plan “for establishing the Royal 
Society” on a system analogous to that now 
exhibited in the French Institute. The biogra- 
pher of Newton, who has always been a 
strentious advocate of such a scheme, zea- 
lously comments on a proposal. backed by so 
high an authority. He urges that the Royal, 
Astronomical, the Linnean, the Geological, 
the Zoological, and Geographical Societies, 
together with the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, and the Museum of Practical Geology, 
should.all be merged in one Institute or Aca- 
demy of Sciences, divided into departments, 
each with a certain number of members, 
salaried by the State, and bound to devote 
their time and labour to the public service. 
Sir David Brewster advocates this on grounds 
of public economy, as well as for the advance- 
ment of science and the advantage of scien- 
tific men. He says that, at present, large 
sums are annually spent, often wastefully, in 


- paid commissions, for inquiries and works,’ 


which would be effectually done by members 
of a national institute. ‘‘ Every question,” 
he says, “connected with ship-building, our 
steam navy, our light-houses, our harbours, 
our railways, our mines, our fisheries, our 
sanatory establishments, our agriculture, our 
statistics, our fine and useful arts, would be 
investigated and reported on by a committee 
of Academicians ; and while the money of the 
State would be thus saved, the national re- 
sources would be augmented, and all the ma- 
terial interests of the country, under the com- 
bined energies of her art and science, would 
advance with a firm and accelerated step.” 
The time has not come for so large a scheme 
being entertained by the British Government, 
hor is there among men of science unanimity 
of opinion as to the desirableness of. its being 
carried out even if practicable. The feeling 
of many is, that it is more consonant with the 
spirit of this country to leave science to its 
own free dévelopment, unfettered by State 
Patronage and State control. 





Be this as it! 


may, there are points on which unquestionably 
the aid of Government to a greater extent 
than at present may be reasonably expected 
and profitably extended. Some of these are 
obvious, such as the amount of the pecuniary 
grants given for scientific observations and re- 
searches, having bearings upon the public 
service, and the assistance afforded in geogra- 
age explorations and geological surveys. 

ut these are objects of special occurrence, 
and leave ‘unsettled the question which was 
brought forward at the last meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, “‘whether any measures could be 
adopted by the Government or Parliament 
that would improve the position of science 
and its cultivators?” This query was sug- 
es by the Reports of the Parliamentar 

ommittee, in transmitting copies of which 
to the members of the General Committee, 
the Council requested an expression of opi- 
nion on the subject. In reply to this invita- 
tion, the following letter has been printed for 
rivate circulation by the Keeper of the Zoo- 
ogical Department of the British Museum. 
Dr. Gray, it will be seen, is a strenuous op- 
— of State endowment of science on a 
arge scale, as proposed by Sir David Brew- 
ster; but he is equally strong in his state- 
ments as to the inadequate recognition by the 
Government of services actually rendered and 
work done by scientific men in its employ- 
ment. About this there will be no difference 
of opinion among those who consider Dr. 
Gray’s temperate and clear statement of the 
case. 

* British Museum, 24th Sept. 1856, 

‘¢Srr,—In reply to your circular of the 20th of 
August, I beg to observe, in reference to the ques- 
tions on which my opinion is asked— 

‘ First, that I am firmly-convinced that the po- 
sition of science in this country will be best im- 
proved by its being left entirely unfettered by any 
interference on the part of Government or of the 
Legislature ; by giving it, in short, ‘a fair field 
and no favour.’ I have no doubt, under such cir- 
cumstances, of science maintaining and improving 
the high position and the great practical importance 
which it has attained in this country, and which, 
in my opinion, are superior to those which it has 
reached in any other. 

‘*Secondly, in regard to the position of the culti- 
vators of science, I would in like manner deprecate 
any direct action of the Government; for I should 
be most unwilling to see the great body of scientific 
men in this country converted, as in the despotic 
states of the Continent, into servants and pen- 
sioners of the Government, and dressed out in 
orders and other gewgaws, in order to render their 
dependent position palatable. For the same reason, 
I should regret to see the number of scientific 
offices under the Government increased. I think 
it, however, highly desirable, at least before an 
increase is made,—and it is to this point that I 
would specially direct attention,-—that scientific 
men now holding office under Government, or 
under private Societies, should be fairly remune- 
rated for their labour, their remuneration bearing 
a just proportion to that of other public employés. 
The ground for this is sufficiently obvious. The 
offices held by scientific men are generally quite as 
laborious, and require quite as much general know- 
ledge, as other official situations, with the super- 
addition of a special scientific education. But the 
salaries of such offices are almost universally calcu- 
lated on a much lower scale; and thus advantage 
is taken of the love of his subject, inherent in a 
man of science, to exact from him a sacrifice which 
would not be expected from any other professional 
person, civil, military, or diplomatic. 

“TI believe that this under-payment of scientific 
offices arises chiefly from the peculiar position of 
science in this country, and from the want of pro- 
fessional esprit de corps among its followers, It is 





hardly necessary to say, that a man’s social posi- 
tion (except among his own peculiar class) is chiefly 
determined by his income; and as very few scientific 
men (exclusive of those by whom science is applied 
to practical purposes) depend upon science for their 
means of living, they can scarcely be said to form 
a profession among us. ll our scientific Societies 
are self-supporting, by means of the contributions 
of their members; and their officers and council- 
lors are for the most part, if not entirely, honorary. 
The same may be said of the governing bodies of 
all the Government scientific institutions, with the 
exception of one or two of those most recently 
established. Take, for instance, the British Mu- 
seum and the Royal Observatory, in which the 
governing power resides in a Board of Trustees or 
of Visitors, whose appointments are purely hono- 
rary: on the other hand, those who follow the 
study of science as a profession are almost restricted 
to the paid officers of these institutions; and their 
salaries are determined by those honorary office- 
holders who, from the difference in their social 
position, are generally very much disposed to re- 
gard professional men of science as belonging to 
another and a lower grade. This want of sym- 
pathy I believe to be the principal cause of the 
difference in position of the professional man of 
science in this country and abroad, and of the dif- 
ference in the amount of salaries of scientific and 
other Government employés here. 

“In almost all other Government offices, the 
salaries are determined by the heads of the office, 
who have themselves generally entered as juniors, 
and have regularly passed through the different 
grades: they have consequently acquired the ne- 
cessary experience to enable them to judge, in the 
same manner as private merchants and others, 
what is the fair rate of remuneration for the several 
stages of a life passed in their department of the 
public service. A simple statement will illustrate 
the difference between the practice of these offices 
and that of the scientific institutions referred to. 
In public offices generally, the clerk enters first at 
an early age, and at a small salary, which receives 
an annual increase until he passes into another 
class, to which a higher scale of salary is attached, 
and in which he also receives periodical additions ; 
and this continues through several stages of ad- 
vancement, during which his pecuniary position is 
constantly improving,—as is proved by the extracts 
of official salaries added as an appendix. In the 
scientific establishments, on the other hand, he 
very soon comes to a stand, and a rate of remune- 
ration at which it is quite impossible that a family 
can be supported in this country in anything like 
a respectable position. Take the British Museum 
for an example. The assistants of the several de- 
partments receive on their first appointment 1507. 
per annum ; after two years and a half, 1800. ; and 
after five years’ service, 215/.; and at this rate 
they may remain for life, unless they happen to 
become senior assistants of the department, when 
(if they have also been fifteen years in the service) 
they become entitled to 245/. per annum. The 
salaries of the subordinate officers of the Royal 
Observatory are equally disproportioned to the 
social position which men ought to occupy who 
stand in such a relation to the science of the nation, 
all of whom have qualified themselves by much 
study for their respective offices, and many of 
whom have passed with much credit through the 
universities, and enjoy a high reputation in the 
world of science. 

‘“‘ Now it is my decided opinion that it is not the 
Government which is to blame for the low degree 
of consideration manifested for the scientific em- 
ployés of the nation; but that their position is 
entirely due to a want of sympathy on the part of 
the honorary leaders in science towards their pro- 
fessional brethren. I am convinced, from my ex- 
perience in public affairs, that neither the Govern- 
ment, nor much less the House of Commons, would 
object to the fair and proper remuneration of 
scientific men, if the trustees, boards of visitors, or 
other honorary officers superintending the various 
public scientific institutions, and whom the Go- 
vernment naturally regards as their proper guar- 
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dians, would suffer themselves to take a more libe- 
ral view of the subject, and fairly represent the 
case to Her Majesty’s Treasury. 

‘*We frequently hear the complaint made, that 
among the students of science there are few who 
take up its pursuit with earnestness and devotion, 
the great majority contenting themselves with a 
smattering; and also that the scientific professor- 
ships are not remunerating. Both these circum- 
stances are the natural results, as it appears to me, 
of the evil to which I am anxious to direct atten- 
tion. How can it be expected that young men 
should pay for instruction, and devote their whole 
attention to qualify themselves in a study the remu- 
neration for which (in the few official situations 
connected with it) is vastly inferior to what may 
be acquired by the devotion of much less time and 
talent to almost any other kind of occupation ? The 
remedy evidently lies, not in increasing the num- 
ber of professors, but in fairly recompensing the 
holders of scientific offices, and thereby rendering 
those positions desirable as a means of securing a 
respectable living. Yours truly, &c. 

; “J. E. Gray. 

“ John Phillips, Esq., F.R.S., &c. &c.” 


Appended to the letter, Dr.Gray has printed 
from the Estimates tabular statements of the 
salaries of the subordinate officers of the civil 
service, contrasted with the ayments of the 
subordinate oflicers in the British Museum 
and the Observatories at Greenwich and the 
Cape, from which the advantages of the non- 
scientific over the scientific Government em- 
ployés are apparent. It may be thought by 
some that Dr. Gray has taken too limited a 
view of the question proposed by the Council 
of the Association; but it is well that attention 
should be drawn to a tangible grievance, 
especially when by so doing there is illustra- 
tion of the spirit with which it is alleged that 
this commercial country regards the occupa- 
tions and labours of men of science. This 
imputation is, we are persuaded, far too 
broadly made, and there is little doubt that 
greater liberality would be shown if the sub- 
ject could be fairly represented, for the ac- 
complishment of which the present movement 
will exert useful influence. 


LAMBETH PALACE. 


Tue Archeological Society of Surrey met at Lam- 
beth Palace on Friday, the 31st ult. After West- 
minster Abbey no fitter scene could be chosen for 
a gathering of students of history and lovers 
of antiquities. The formation of such societies, 
and the idea of joining in excursions, are com- 
paratively of recent origin, but the views and 
feelings which give rise to them are ancient and 
universal. It was to view the remains of ancient 
buildings, or the abodes of famous poets, warriors, 
or statesmen, that Cicero went to Athens, Gibbon 
to Rome, and Washington Irving to the Alham- 
bra; and no one can read the record of their feel- 
ings on such occasions without deep interest. 
Lambeth Palace, the scene of the visit of last 
week, though ancient and venerable, is far indeed 
from being anything like a ruin. It has many 
points of architectural and archeological interest 
within its precincts, which were inspected by the 
visitors under the able direction of the Rev. Mr. 
Boutell and other learned guides. The chapel and 
its crypt, supposed to be a portion of the ancient 
manor-house built by Archbishop Hubert Walter 
about 1190, the gate-house built by Archbishop 
Morton about 1490, the Lollards’ Tower built by 
Archbishop Chicheley, 1434-35, the guard-cham- 
ber, mentioned in 1424 as the camera armigerorum, 
the great hall, the library and banquet-room, with 
the more modern portions of the building, were 
visited by the Society, demonstrations being given 
in each place of the objects most worthy of atten- 
tion. For inspecting the gardens and the outside 


of the palace the weather was most unfavourable, 





but there was ample occupation for a long day’s 
study under the venerable roofs. of the old build- 
ings. The formal proceedings of the day were 
commenced by an admirable address from the 
Bishop of Winchester who presided, after which 
several papers were read, among which were an 
account, by Mr. Black, of the manuscripts in the 
Palace library, and an essay, by Mr. Flower, on 
some passages in the life of Archbishop Laud. 
These were interesting and appropriate subjects, 
but it was not easy to give attention to details 
amidst scenes which conjure up a hundred histo- 
rical associations. From the days of the early 
Norman reigns, through all the annals of England, 
Lambeth Palace has witnessed many scenes me- 
morable in history. For nearly seven centuries 
the Primates of England have resided here. The 
names of Langton, Arundel, Chicheley, Morton, 
Cranmer, Pole, Parker, Bancroft, recall important 
events in the annals both of Church and State. 
The Lollards’ Tower bringsvividly before the mind 
the faith and sufferings of the Wycliffites and other 
precursors of the Reformation. Cuttings on the 
wall still preserve the initials, names, and reflections 
ofthe unhappy captives. Among these sad records 
is the Vosce teipswm of Cranmer. State prisoners 
were also sometimes committed to the dungeons at 
Lambeth. Here the Earl of Essex was confined; 
the Earls of Chesterfield and Derby; and Sir Tho- 
mas Armstrong, afterwards executed for partici- 
pation in the rebellion of the Duke of Monmouth. 
Richard Lovelace, the poet, was also a prisoner, 
and it may be here that were conceived the exqui- 
site lines, beginning 
“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.” 

Here, in happier times than those of Wycliffe and 
the Lollards, Peter Martyr and Martin Bucer found 
a safe retreat and learned leisure. Elizabeth some- 
times stayed at Lambeth with Archbishop Whit- 
gift, when consulting on matters of the Church. 
Mary of Orange visited Archbishop Tillotson in 
1694, and the same primate entertained Peter the 
Great of Russia, who came to witness an ordina- 
tion. Upwards of a ‘hundred and fifty bishops: 
have been consecrated in the chapel. In 1813, 
the last archbishop’s consecration was witnessed by 
Queen Charlotte, then in her seventieth year. By 
mapy successive primates the buildings have been 
repaired and extended, but none have showed more 
liberality and taste in this respect than Dr. Howley, 
who is said to have spent above 60,0002. on the 
palace during his primacy, and to whom the chapel 
is indebted for its present state of renovation. The 
library has undergone many vicissitudes. Evelyn, 
writing to Pepys in 1689, says that ‘‘it ebbs and 
flows, like the Thames running by it, at every 
prelate’s accession or translation.” In the middle 
of the seventeenth century many of the old books 
were dispersed. There is, however, a rich store of 
ancient manuscripts, the most remarkable of 
which were described in the paper read at the 
meeting on the 31st. Of the relics exhibited by 
Mr. Black, in illustration of his paper, one of the 
most noticeable was the Deed by which the Lam- 
beth property was originally conveyed to the Pri- 
mates, a venerable document in excellent preserva- 
tion. Many records and State papers, with auto- 
graphs of Royal or distinguished personages, were 
also exhibited to the five hundred antiquaries 
assembled in the old Guard Chamber,'now the Hall 
of the palace. The picture gallery has also 
some treasures which will delight the visitor. 
Among the pictures are original portraits of Luther, 
of Cardinal Pole, of Katherine Parr, of Bishops 
Juxon, Hoadley, Parker, and other ecclesiastics 
celebrated in English annals. 





GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 
THE great comet which in 1556 caused such com- 
motion in Europe, and which seemed to Charles V. 
a frightful presage, may, according to a note which 
Mr. Hind has caused to be distributed to conti- 
nental observatories, be expected between August, 
1858, and August, 1860 ; but the learned astrono- 
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mer has suggested that, as the calculations of its 
return are necessarily rather vague, it would be 
well to be on the watch for it at once. Hig sug: 
gestion has, we hear, already begun to be acted on 
at Paris, and it will no doubt be followed in all 
observatories. It has been intimated to the public 
at Paris, that M. Le Verrier, director of the obger. 
vatory, or any of his assistants, will be happy to 
afford the needful instructions to any private per. 
sons who may be disposed to occupy themselves in 
looking after the comet, and it issaid that they may 
do so by means of a very simple and easily fixed 
apparatus. In England no doubt there will be no 
lack of persons who will be glad to take part in the 
discovery of the heavenly visitant ; and to encou: 

their zeal they may be reminded that 1759 it was q 
simple peasant of Saxony, one Palitzch, who wag 
the first to gee a comet which had been long and 
anxiously expected by the learned. As it is gene. 
rally believed that a comet coming in collision with 
the earth would cause terrible disasters, and as, 
according to some savans, it is not impossible that 
the expected comet may do so, this extract from 
a paper on the said comet, just published by M. 
Babinet, one of the most distinguished members of 
the French Academy of Sciences, will be read with 
interest :—“ As the idea of a collision between the 
comet and our earth has recently been admitted 
in a work by a first-rate author, I must protest 
positively against any idea of a perceptible mecha- 
nical shock on the part of a comet. I am able to 
prove that the shock of a swallow, bent on suicide, 
and flying right against a railway-train of one 
hundred waggons, drawn by ten locomotives, would 
be a thousand times more dangerous for the train 
than would be to the earth the simultaneous shock 
of all the comets registered in astronomical cata- 
logues. For what, after all, is a comet? A visible 
nothing (wn rien visible). At a later period I will 
give physical and mathematical proofs of this.” 


The following speaks for itself :— 


“$rr.—Your account in last week’s ‘Gazette,’ of Father 
Secchi’s remarkable photograph—(not ‘ of the moon,’ as you 
state, but of ‘ Copernicus’ alone)—leads to the inference that 
Father Secchi forwarded copies of the photograph gra 
tuitously to the Royal Society. 

“This is not the case—the Council of the Royal Society 
conceiving that copies of the photograph would be of 
great use to astronomers engaged in studying lunar 
ph requested that Father Secchi would obtain 
copies of the photograph at the cost of the Royal Society. 
This has been done, and thus the expense of the amet 
as well as that of their distribution will be defrayed by the 
Royal Society. I am, &c., “C, R. WELD. 

“Somerset House, Nov. 3rd.” 





Since writing the account of Professor Piazzi 
Smyth’s astronomical labours on the Peak of 
Teneriffe, we have seen some private letters sent 
home at the time, containing details of much in- 
terest, and illustrating in a graphic manner the 
adventures of the bivouac. The success of the ex- 
pedition is the more gratifying, as Professor Smyth 
had for many years entreated the Government to 
allow him to undertake the work, having expe- 
rienced, when in South Africa, the advantages in 
astronomical observation from a clear and elevated 
position. In the official report of the expedition 
it did not transpire that the wife of the Scottish 
Astronomer Royal was one of the party, remaining 
with scientific heroism in camp on the summit 
of the mountain till the close of the expedition. 
An extract from one of her letters will, we are 
sure, be read with much interest, giving a more 
lively description of the scenery and of the way of 
life on the mountain, than could be gathered from 
the formal report presented to the Admiralty :— 


“ Guajara, Teneriffe, 27th July, 1856. 

“ After a prosperous and happy journey we are now com- 
fortably settled for a time, on the highest point of the walls of 
the old crater, 7800 feet above thesea. Piazzi still intends en- 
deavouring to get higher up the Peak, but, in the meantime, 
he has fixed on this for an observing station. He has got the 
small telescope erected, and all his other iustruments, though 
the large telescope is left for the present at Orotava, the 
— of getting it up the mountain being still doubtful. 

e people in England do not know, and therefore can never 
fully appreciate, the difficulties with which Piazzi has had 
to contend, or the amount of skill and labour he has bestowed 
to overcome them. He works hard both by day and night, 
but in working he is in his own element; he is quite well, 
and never appears greatly fatigued, always happy and con- 
tented. We hove no shelter but our tent, nevertheless we 
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are as happy within our four canvas walls (seven feet by ten), 
as if we had a palace over our heads. I wish you could see 
us taking our meals off the top of a box, eighteen inches 

mare, Which is all we have for a table ; our bed acts as sofa 

y day. We have a regular encampment here, Piazzi having 
had if all nicely walled in ; the area is 36 feet by 27—the wall, 
seven feet high and two feet thick, is to defend us partly from 
the wind, and to afford a little shelter from the sun. This 
area contains a tent for ourselves, one for the attendants, 
one for the telescope, another for the meteorological instru- 
ments, and a fifth for sundry other of Piazzi’s works, 

“The day after landing at Santa Cruz we crossed the 
island, the first part of the journey in a car drawn by four 
horses, the rest was done on horseback. We passed through 
Suguna, once the university town of the island, but now 
there is neither university nor cathedral. All convents and 
nunneries have been suppressed, and neither pricstsnor monks 
are to be seen in any part of the island—there are only five 
priests for Orotava, a city of 4900 inhabitants ! 

“ We left Orotava on the 14th July, at half-past six in the 
morning. Our cavalcade consisted of twenty-five horses and 
mules, each animal had a man to lead it. The ascent of the 
mountain is rapid, so that we quickly passed through the 
various zones of vegetation, until we reached the rugged 
and barren district where only the Ratamw grows, a capital 
plant for making fires. On emerging above the clouds, the 
scene was novel and imposing beyond all description. We 
now see clouds in new and beautiful forms and shades every 
day below us, while above us we have an intensely blue sky, 
and a brilliant sun all around us. We have lava rocks of all 
colours, black, brown, red, white, and grey. 

“The ascent occupied twelve hours. We rested twice; 
once for an hour, the next time for three-quarters of an hour, 
bya pleasant spring of water, at the foot of the mountain 
where we are now perched. It was the only water we saw 
during the journey. It is on this spring we now depend for 
our supply, and it is hard work to bring it up the mountain. 
The scenery is extremely = the mighty peak rises up in 
front of our tent door, and we can look into the crater on the 
top. Between us and the peak is the great old crater, and it 
is on a pinnacle of this crater wall that we are now located. 
These rocky barriers are grand in every way—they stand up 
all round the peak, which shoots up in the centre, whilst 
down its sides are the furrowed courses of innumerable rivers 
of lava—all quiet and still now, but ever telling fearful tales 
of fiery devastation. From the other side of our mountain 
top, we look down into deep gorges, and see smiling plains 
beyond, extending to the sea shore, and there we discern the 
surf as it beats up against the rocks. Every day, in the 
midst of our grand solitude, we see some new object to in- 
terest and charm us. We find the days too short for all we 


have to do. Piazzi has made a great many beautiful sketches, , 


and is succeeding admirably in photography; some of these 
he is sending to Mr. Stephenson. 

“We brought two intelligent sailors up with us from the 
~~. who are of the greatest use and comfort to us, We 

ve also two Spanish servants, so that we are quite a little 
colony. We are very comfortably supplied with food; in 
short, we manage to rough it out very pleasantly, and, hav- 
ing been here a fortnight to-morrow, I write with some ex- 
perience of mountain life.” 

The representations made to the Government 
as to opening commercial intercourse with 
Central Africa promise to prove effectual. Last 
week we reported that a deputation of members of 
scientific societies, and of others interested in the 
subject, had an audience with Lord Palmerston, 
and met with an encouraging reception. At the 
monthly meeting of the Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce, held on the 8rd inst., 2 communication 
was received from the Board of Trade, enclosing 
aletter from Mr. B. Campbell, H.B.M.’s Consul 
at Lagos, and inviting co-operation in carrying its 
proposals into effect. The latter, aftera review of 
the explorations of geographers, and a statement 
of the prospects of remunerative commerce in the 
regions opened up, thus urges the immediate com- 
mencement of mercantile transactions, amidst 
scenes where Europeans have been hitherto known 
only as promoters of the nefarious traffic in 
slaves :— 

“There are now but few and trifling obstacles to the 
profitable employment of capital in those parts of the 
Tivers Niger and Tchadda which, while affording some 
security to property, are yet within reach of the Felatah 
and other interior people; and should some enterprising 
merchants be willing to embark in a commerce offering 
every prospect of success, and Her Majesty’s Government 

induced to support such enterprise by its countenance 
and influence, in sending a representative to treat with the 
Felatah chiefs, and to point out to them the advantages of 
occupying themselves with peaceful and legitimate trade, 
instead of their predatory excursions against the unoffending 

tribes, I beg leave, my lord, to tender myself for such 
service. Experience has proved that the Mahommedan Fou- 
lahs, in all those countries before mentioned, of which they 
dispossessed the original occupiers, have, after a time, settled 
wn to the peaceful pursuits of lawful commerce; those of 
Boondoo have long since felt the influence and enjoyed the 
benefits of legitimate commerce with the settlements on the 
Gambia; those of Footah Toro have had the advantage and 
Teaped the profits of an extensive commerce with the 


. French settlement on the emp. el and those of Footah 


Tallon have shown how highly they esteem a free commer- 
intercourse with Sierra Leone, and with the commercial 
establishments of the English and other merchants at 





Thybrandy, on the Rio Nunez and at the Rio Pongo, and 
other points accessible to their enterprise; gradually in all 
the countries abovenamed, they have abandoned marauding 
parties; as the chiefs, the leaders of them, became rich, they 
felt no inclination to risk themselves again in slave-hunts, 
for such is really their warfare, and preferred the more safe 
and peaceful gains arising from legitimate commerce with 
the white man.” 

We trust that the carrying out of these plans 
will prove the beginning of a new era of com- 
merce and civilization in Central Africa. The 
more recent researches of Dr. Livingstone prove 
that a boundless field is open for the exercise of 
legitimate commerce, with other results which will 
gladden every philanthropic mind. 

Professor Christmas commenced, on Tuesday, 
the winter course of lectures at the Royal Society 
of Literature, on the Romance of Early British 
History. The first lecture embraced the period 
from the siege of Troy to the invasion of Julius 
Cesar, in reviewing which the Professor analyzed 
the statements of Nennius, Gildas, Gervase of Til- 
bury, the Saxon Chronicle, and Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth; pointing out what seemed to him glimpses 
of genuine history in the midst of the romantic 
legends. The next lecture, on the 11th instant, is 
to be on the Historical Romances immortalized by 
Shakspeare. 

Mr. Akerman, Secretary of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, has been engaged for some time past in 
the compilation of a map, showing the possessions 
of the Abbey of Malmsbury, and in the course of 
his inquiry has visited many of the places, and 
traced the boundaries of the grants of the Anglo- 
Saxon princes previous to the Norman Conquest. 
His work, however, is far from complete, owing 
to the difficulty of obtaining access to district maps, 
giving more details than are to be found in the 
Ordnance Survey. The co-operation of persons 
locally acquainted with the particular districts is 
required, and we feel that it is only necessary to 
mention the work in which Mr. Akerman is en- 
gaged, to obtain for him much information from 
our local antiquaries. 

There is at present exhibiting a model of the 
Tabernacle of Israel in the Wilderness, remark- 
able as a work of art, and interesting as a correct 
representation of this ancient sanctuary, the pre- 
cursor of the more durable and splendid Temple of 
Jerusalem. The scale of the model is one inch to 
a cubit, a cubit being eighteen inches. Each part 
is formed exactly after the detailed description 
given in the Mosaic records. Gold, silver, and 
copper are found in the appointed places; the veil 
of the inner sanctuary is richly embroidered, as 
well as the curtain of the Tabernacle. The altar, 
the golden candlestick, the silver trumpets, and the 
vessels used in sacrifice, are neatly moulded, and 
the whole gives a striking and defined idea of the 
original structure. The model, we understand, is 
the work of the Rev. R. W. Hartshorn, curate of 
St. Andrew’s, Lambeth, and the proceeds of its 
exhibition are to be devoted to the establishment 
of infant schools in that district.. The labour and 
the object are alike commendable, and it is only to 
be regretted that the model should not be exhibited 
in a more accessible place than Princes-street, 
Stamford-street, Lambeth. The model, after its 
immediate purpose is. served, or in furtherance of 
the object of its designer, ought to be secured for 
the Scriptural Museum now being formed in St. 
Martin’s Hall, the opening of which is shortly to 
be inaugurated by an address by Colonel Sir Henry 
Rawlinson. 

We find in the ‘Honolulu Commercial Adver- 
tiser’ some interesting particulars of the present 
eruption of the great volcano of Mauna Roa, in 
Hawaii. This commenced, it appears, on the 11th 
of August last year, and was still in full activity 
on the 23rd of June. The breadth of the stream 
of lava now flowing varies from three hundred 
yards to two miles and upwards; it has already 
advanced eleven miles, and its average depth is 
from twenty to thirty feet. It is remarked that 


no lava has as yet proceeded from an old crater 
several thousand feet lower down, which leads to 
the conclusion that the interior of the mountain is 
honeycombed, consisting of several cavities parti- 
tioned off from oneanother, The etiological theory 











that finds most favour in Honolulu is, that the 
eruption is caused by the sea finding its way into 
the mountain, which occasions the generation of 
steam, and the consequent expulsion of the lava. 





The death of M. Goujon, of the Observatory of 
Paris, is announced. Although only thirty-three 
years of age, he was not undistinguished in astro- 
nomical science. Amongst other things, he dis- 
covered a comet, demonstrated the periodical ap- 
pearance of Brorsen’s comet, assisted in determin- 
ing the difference of longitude between Paris and 
Greenwich, &c. He was for some years secretary 
and assistant to Arago. 

The Academy of Brussels was lately called on 
to distribute a prize for a treatise demonstrating 
(as nearly as from the absence of authentic mate- 
rials can be done) the precise birthplace of Charle- 
magne; but none of the treatises sent in, though the 
number was great, was considered worthy of the prize. 
In an elaborate report on the subject, M. Poland, one 
of the members of the Academy, declared that, 
for his part, after a patient investigation of history, 
he had come to the conclusion, that the great 
sovereign was born neither in Carlsburg, nor 
Vargei, nor Ingelheim, nor Aix-la-Chapelle, nor 
in any other place in Germany, nor in the pro- 
vince of Liége, in Belgium, but somewhere in the 
Tle de France, in France—that is, in the very 
cradle of what now constitutes the French kingdom. 
This is a conclusion which will certainly be received 
with extraordinary pleasure in France ; but we may 
expect to see it vehemently combated by Belgians 
and Germans. 

One of the most remarkable institutions for Ita- 
lian and. Roman history is the Archivo Generale at 
Venice, and the Scuola di Paleographia united 
with it. Within the vast localities of the now 
suppressed Convent of the Fratri Minori di 8. 
Francisco is collected the immense mass of docu- 
ments of the former Venetian Republic, and of its 
secularised monasteries and brotherhoods. We 
have here a treasure hitherto hidden ; for the ma- 
jority of the documents were either unused or inac- 
cessible. It is only a very short period since they 
have been arranged and restored in a manner that 
might serve as a pattern for the officials of the 
immense building now constructing on the Rolls 
property. The Imperial Government ,gives every 
aid in this laudable endeavour to the local authori- 
ties, and has expressed a wish, equivalent to a com- 
mand, that every facility be given to historical stu- 
dents wishing to consult it, With it about two 
years back a school was founded for the study of 
Paleography, or the deciphering ancient hand- 
writings, the importance of which none but the 
deep historical student at the fountains of history 
can appreciate. 

The Vienna papers announce that a Danish 
savant has translated the Runic inscription on the 
celebrated Pirzus lion in Venice. According to 
the expounder, it announces that Harold Sigard- 
son, half-brother of Olaf the Saint, one of the 
Wiking pirates, in the year 1040, being called to 
the help of the Greek Emperor, with the aid of 
his Norman suite, conquered the Pireus, and 
levied tribute from the people. 

Monsieur Pauter, of Geneva, has just published 
a book, entitled ‘Remarques sur le Dictionnaire 
de l Académie Frangaise, in which he has exposed 
the numerous mistakes which are to be found in 
that celebrated authority. M. Pauter’s work, 
which must have cost him immense labour and 
research, will become an absolutely necessary sup- 
plement to the French dictionary. 

From Rome we learn that a most interesting 
discovery has just been made in a garden near the 
Piazza del Popolo. The owner of it in digging a 
well, struck against a solid mass of stone, which 
on investigation turned out to be a colossal bust of 
Minerva, with the inscription ‘‘ Populus Romanus 
Augusto Imperatori” carved on it: the length of 
the nose alone is sixteen inches; it has been pur- 
chased by the Pope for the Vatican Museum. 

Brachvogel has just written a novel, taking the 
son of the great composer, Sebastian Bach, for its 
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hero, whose many adyentures and tragic end he 
describes. 

A complete edition of the works of Frederick 
the Great will shortly be published in Berlin, in 
thirty-two volumes. 








FINE ARTS. 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS, 


Ir must be owned there are always strong 
suspicions, at first sight, about the sterling 
worth of literature that comes to us under the 
holiday garb of hot-pressed paper, gilt leaves, 
and blue-and-gold bindings, Objects so ele- 
gant are apt to be treated as drawing-room 
urniture, the reading part as a mere vehicle 
for a typography and elaborate tool- 
ing. Such dainty volumes are handled with 
the same delicacy as the china and the milli- 
nery of great occasions, and not with the 
homely, well-worn familiarity of daily use. 
This is all very natural; and woe be to the 
author who needs the aid of these tempting 
introductions to launch him into the sea of 
public favour! 

Nil pictis timidus navita puppibus 

Fidit, 


Gilded masts and silken sails will avail him 
little on such’an ocean. When, on the con- 
trary, true art is wedded to good verse, the 
union is irresistible. Rogers, Byron, Moore, 
not to speak of older names, have been wor- 
thily honoured by this homage, inasmuch as 
they are above all suspicion of being illus- 
trated for mere illustration’s sake. ‘And, to 
do all parties justice, publishers and public, it 
must be acknowledged that the mistake of 
piling unsuitable ornament upon works of 
prose or poetry is rarely committed. The 
experiment is perhaps a too dangerous one. 

e even venture to think that Mr. Owen 
Jones's splendidly ornate volumes of the 
‘Song of Solomon’ and the ‘ Matrimonial Ser. 
vice’ were a mistake in the application of 
ornament. Those illuminations, though car- 
ried to a ones of perfection before unknown, 
were out of harmony with the general senti- 
ments attending each of those subjects. But 
perhaps the greatest anomaly ever perpetrated 
in this branch of publication was the issue 
ofa volume, by Richard Thomson, Esq., on 
the history of Magna Charta, with tran- 
scripts of that and the other charters, in Latin 
and English, with head and tail pieces, initial 
letters and vignettes, beautifully engraved on 
wood, and every page of the work either sur- 
rounded or headed by a border of original 
design, taken from scenes of mediseval life. A 
combination of two such uncongenial subjects 
as public records and fine arts was perhaps 
never before attempted. Heraldry seems to 
be the only link in common to the two sub- 


jects. 

How far the Illustrated Gift Books of 1857 
answer the requirements of science, in having 
their ornament kept appropriate—secondary 
in importance to the uses and nature of the 
thing ornamented ; rightly placed; sparing 
yet rich; little and good rather than abun- 
dant and thoughtless—our fair readers will 
doubtless have frequent opportunities of de- 
ciding for themselves. In the volumes we 
are about 10 mention there seems to be very 
little ground of complaint. 

Rowman Anthology; or, Selections of Rou- 
man Poetry, Ancient and Modern. By the 
Hon. Henry Stanley.—This volume takes the 
first place, not only from the rarity of its sub- 
ject-matter, but has the splendour of the 
decorations. The letterpress is a collection 








of the national ballads of Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia, printed in the original Janguage, but 
in the ordinary English character, with the 
help of some additional signs and a sub- 
dashed s and ¢. Translations of a few of 
these songs in French and English are ap- 
pended, and notes; and the volume is pre- 
faced by a description from the pen of Mr. 
Stanley, partly historical and partly furnished 
from personal observations made in the Prin- 
cipalities. Speaking of the countries them- 
selves, Mr. Stanley makes some yaluable 
remarks :— 


‘* Bukarest,” he says, “has no works of art, but 
it possesses public gardens, perhaps equal to those 
of any capitalin Europe, and is full of quaint old 
characters, having curious Byzantine paintings, 
but possessing no architectural interest except for 
the ecclesiologist. It is the rural districts, how- 
ever, and not the towns of Wallachia, that are so 
pleasing ; in summer the climate is genial, and the 
soil of unequalled fertility. The Carpathian moun- 
tains that border the plains contain sites equal in 
beauty to any in the lower parts of the Alps ; many 
of them are occupied by monasteries, some of them 
of considerable antiquity and historical interest .. . 
The peculiar charm of the country tonsists, how- 
ever in the character of the inhabitants. Sur- 
rounded as they are by different tribes of Sclavo- 
nians, the traveller from the west is surprised and 
pleased to hear a language which has deyiated 
little from the parent Latin; he will at the same 
time be Sheen | to meet, in the upper classes, with 
the manners and habits of Western Europe; and 
among the peasants with a simplicity, liveliness, 
and friendly disposition which contrast well with 
the boorishness of the Slav race in Servia and in 
Austria. There is also the freedom from restraint 
and the hospitality of Oriental life.” 


From the wandering minstrels, or lautari, 
of these countries, a collection of ballads has 
been made and printed by M. Aleksandri. 
Some of the Rouman airs have also been 
given by Mr. Grenville Murray in his volume 
of the ‘Songs and Legends of Roumania.’ 
The language of these people appears to have 
come down in almost unbroken descent from 
the legionaries of Trajan and Aurelian, who 
are settled in these districts. It contains, no 
doubt, many Slav words—a circumstance 
which has been made use of by foreigners, 
Russians especially, and which has some- 
times led the native grammarians themselves 
to suppose that the whole originally came 
from a Slav source. The political uses of 
language have never been lost sight of by 
Russian encroachment or Austrian sway. 
The relation of the Rouman to the Latin 
tongve is conjectured to prove useful in illus- 
trating the philology of the latter. Themore 
striking changes are the following :— 

‘*The sound of ¢, k, and q of the Latin changes 
to p, as apa for aqua, peptu for pectus, patur for 
quatuor ; cl changes to ch or k, as ¢nchide for in- 
cludere. Perhaps the converse takes place, and 
qu of the Latin changes to cl or kil, as clitina for 
quatio ; ex changes to sc or sk, as scoate and scutura 
for excutio; | changes to 7, as soare for sol, miere 
for mel.” 

The Latinity of Rowman has been much 
disguised by the use of the Cyrillic alphabet. 
The change was adopted in 1400 a.p., after 
an attempt by one of the Popes to unite the 
Roumans to the Roman Church. The Rus- 
sians have since resisted every attempt to 
throw off the Sclayonian alphabet. 

The modern poems are compositions by 
MM. Aleksandr, Cretzianu, Bolentineanu, 
and others; and translations have been given, 
both from the native compositions and their 
imitations. The former—the native songs— 
are of the simplest construction. Miora, for 





———. 
instance, is a ballad, describing three sh 
herds, with their flocks, descending into e 
valley, one a Moldavian, the second a Hyp. 
garian, the third a Vrancian. The two latter 
conspire to kill the former. But a lamb of 
his flock, Miora, reveals the plot to her mas. 
ter. The Moldavian replies in the following 
remarkable strain :— 


* Little lamb, 
Thou art mad ; 
And if I should die 
In the field of young grass, 
Say to the Vrancian 
And to the Hungarian, 
That they bury me 
Here, hard by, 
In the sheep fold, 
That L may be altogether with you; 
That from beneath the stone 
The dogs may hear me! 
Tell them this ; 
And place at my head 
The flute of beech wood, 
That sounds with love ! 
The flute of bone, 
That sounds very softly! 
The flute of elder wood, 
Whose sound is full of fire! 
That the wind which beats on me 
May blow through them, 
And collect together the sheep, 
That they mar weep for me 
With tears of blood! 
But those of the murder 
Do not speak to them: 
But tell them simpl 
That I have marrie 
A superb queen, 
The bride of the world! 
That at my wedding 
A star fell! 
The sun and the moon 
Held my crown ; 
The fir trees and aspens 
I had them for wedding guests ; 
For priests the high mountains; 
irds for minstrels— 
A thousand birds— 
And the stars for torches! ” 


The subject of the ballad ‘Erculean,’ ap- 
pears to be the praises of a “‘ superb captain” 
—Ercul Erculean. It opens thus :— 


** At dawn they departed, 
Three sisters to the flowers, 
The eldest sister 
To Cerna, in the valley; 
The middle sister 
To the bank, in the garden; 
The smallest sister of all, 
And the most sprightly, 
Has. gone, has departed 
To Cerna, in the mountains.” 
Thither Erculean goes, and calls upon the 
smallest sister to come forth. She bids him 
stamp on the rock :— 
* And from it at once 
Comes out a beautiful maiden 
With bared bosom 
White and fair, 
Sweet and cool, 
With golden hair 
Upon her shoulders. 
Ercul Erculean, 
The superb captain, 
Takes her in his arms, 
And with renewed life 
Presses her to his heart, 
And gently cradles her 
Ina in the cool shade, 
In a bed without sun, 
A nest of little flowers, 
Of sweet violets.” 


‘The Ring and the Handkerchief, and 
‘The Malediction,’ are similar instances of the 
performances of the minstrels. The modern 
poems are less curious, but deserve attention. 
‘The Liberal Fox’ is a fable of very easy ap- 
plication. The fox is constantly complaining 
of the sway of the elephant, and that it was 
unjust that all the revenues should be spent 
at the king’s table. The result is, that the 
hare is sent to the fox, with an appointment 
from the court, namely, the extensive depart- 
ment of “the hens.” Next day the fox ap- 
pears in the assembly with his head tied up 
in a bandage. Being questioned, he says that 
he is sick—“he has choked himself with a 
bone.” ‘Master Manole’ embodies a legend 
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mry, to the effect that, when the wall 
pal building would not stand, but fell 
gg often as they attempted to raise it, the 
ter mason, Manole, calls them together, 
and tells them that the building requires a 
woman to be its foundation. They agree, 
therefore, that the first woman who comes 
with her husband’s provisions should be 
sacrificed. All swear not to betray the secret 
to their wives ; and all, except Manole, break 
the oath ; Manole’s wife appears first, and is 
built up alive into the strong wall. This 
grim story is followed by a plaintive ‘ Com- 
plaint of the Exile,’ and * Adieu to Moldavia,’ 
of simple and tender character. 

The ornament, however, is not the least 
remarkable feature of this volume. Mr. 
Austin, of Hertford, the publisher, professes 
to devote the most minute care and attention 
to the production of works which shall be as 
nearly perfect as possible in the particulars of 
printing and binding. The handsome publi- 
cation of ‘Sakuntala,’ in Sanskrit, some time 
since, attested his success in these points; 
and he has published also Hindustani, Hindi, 
and Persian works. Mr. Austin obtained a 
medal at the Paris Universal Exhibition, and 
the official report states that his books were 
the only ones that in any way vied with the 

uctions of the Imperial printing-office of 

ce. The present volume is equally a 
friumph of skill. The pages are edged with 
a square border, adapted from a Byzantine 
manuscript; the initial letters come from a 
similar source. In some instances a semi- 
circular heading has been employed. This is 
taken from a manuscript in the Paris library. 
Head and tail pieces of blue and gold appear 
here and there, and wood vignettes of exqui- 
site work taken from good authorities; those 
of Venice, for instance, from Canaletti. 
Every page of the book, with a few rare 
exceptions, contains some specimen of decora- 
tion. A more highly-finished volume has 
seldom, if ever, issued from the press, and we 
hope that its qualities may recommend it as 
much to the boyars of Wallachia and Moldavia 
as to the lovers of taste in England. 

The Poets of the Nineteenth Century. Se- 
lected and edited by the Rev. Robert Aris 
Willmott, Upon such a subject as this it 
will scarcely be thought that any amount 
of decoration can be superfluous. Mr. Will- 
mott has been most catholic in his tastes; 
he has gathered with a most liberal hand, and 
made his selections with unusual judgment. 

eginning with Beattie, Cowper, Hayley, he 
ends with Mary Howitt, Alexander Smith, 
Bailey, Sheridan Knowles, Gerald Massey, 
ham, Charles Mackay, and Frances 

wn. No less than twenty-two names have 
heen assembled: a list the length of which 
will astonish those who are in the habit of 
depreciating the modern Muse, and who do 
not find d poetry simply because they 
will not take the trouble to look for it. One 
hundred illustrations have been found for this 
atray of poets. The art of Mr. Millais has 
called in to interpret the ‘Dream’ of 
Hyron, which he most satisfactorily accom- 
lishes. The “two beings in the hues of 
Youth,” are of course the noble poet himself 
and his early love. The well-known features 
are therefore given to the youthful figure, 
ssed in a long cloak and shoes, who is 
taking leave of the lady, riding-whip and 
«deg hand. The saddled horse and dog are 
outside. How like Millais! every one 


Will exclaim ; and the mode of treatment of 
meh a subject by such a man is indeed a 





curiosity. Coleridge’s ‘Geneviéve’ has been 
illustrated by the same hand—the moment 
chosen being the tender one :— 
“ She half inclosed me with her arm, 
She pressed me with a meek embrace; 
And, bending back her head, looked up 
And gazed upon my face.” 

Neither face, however, is visible, and no- 
thing but the expression of form remains. 
The design is somewhat disappointing. Mr. 
John Gilbert has followed in ‘The Task’ of 
Cowper, in the Lines to My Mother's Pic- 
ture, but is more at home in the trumpet- 
blast of Hohenlinden, and the Coronation of 
Inez de Castro. Mr. Tenniel, with his clear 
cut groups of two, or, at the most, three 
figures each, throws the light of day upon 
Dr. Percy’s Friar of Orders Gray, The Death 
of Marmion, Rienzi and his Daughter, and 
some others. James Godwin’s groups of in- 
door refined life are distinguished, and 
gems of landscape are contributed by Birket 
Foster, Mr. Harvey, and other artists, It is 
impossible to enumerate all, and ungracious 
to particularize, and we will content ourselves 
by commending all minute preferences in 
such an assemblage of excellences to the 
reader. Of the poetry it is superfluous to 
speak, but we rejoice to find Mr. Barrett 

rowning’s noble lines to the Wine of Cyprus 
along with the others we have already men- 
tioned. 

The Sabbath, Sabbath Walks, and other 
Poems. By James Grahame. Illustrated by 
Birket Foster. Following up the idea of giving 
standard works of poetry in place of the trifling 
novelties that used to serve as the literary basis 
of the Annuals, the publishers of the beautiful 
volumes of George Herbert and Cowper have 
this year presented the ‘ Sabbath’ of Grahame, 
a poem less widely known, but in its author's 
native country equally popular. The only danger 
in this case was, that the sober, chastened style 
of the pious old Scotch pastor should receive a 
too florid adornment at the hands of his illus- 
trator. Mr. Grahame, it is true, was not a 
minister but a writer to the Signet when he 
composed The Sabbath; and he afterwards 
took orders in the English church. Probably, 
however, it was not his fault that he was {not 
a presbyterian minister, and to that school 
of theological feeling his writings are most 
closely allied. The landscapes are all scenes of 
tranquil pastoral beauty, such as Grahame 
excelled in describing. In these designs Mr. 
B. Foster has saeined those productions of 
his pencil which distinguished the exquisite 
works of former years, and they have been en- 
graved with the same amount of delicacy and 
finish. The binding, also, of the volume 
(cloth) is a wonderful specimen of the art. 
Two shades of blue have been intermingled 
in the most skilful manner with gold, ina 
stamped design of remarkable elegance. 

The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. B 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Illustrated. e 
have mentioned this last, inasmuch as its 
merits are neither so new nor so remark- 
able as those of the former. Perhaps no 
poem in existence could be chosen so difficult 
to illustrate as*this, unless it be the corre- 
sponding ‘Christabel.’ To put oneself into 
the same vein of fancy as that of the writer 
would be next to impossible—hence all illus- 
tration that we have seen falls far short of the 
effect of the original. The illustrations are by 
Messrs. E. H. Wehnert, Birket Foster, and 
E. Duncan, the type in the revived medie- 
val style, and the binding is handsome and 


| appropriate. 





AtaGeneral Assembly of the Royal Academicians, 
held on Monday, John Henry Robinson and 
George Thomas Doo, Esqs., were elected Associate 
Engravers. 

With sincere regret we announce the death of 

M. Paul Delaroche, one of the most distinguished 
masters of the modern French school; it took 
place on Tuesday, after a short but painful illness. 
He was born in 1797, and he has been before the 
public as an artist since 1822. His principal works 
are known all over Europe. Amongst them are, 
Joan of Arc interrogated in her Gaol ; Lippi falling 
in love with the Nun who served him as his Model 
for the Holy Virgin ; The Taking of the Trocadero ; 
The Death of Queen Elizabeth; The Death of Pre- 
sident Duranti; Jane Gray; Richelieu and Cinq 
Mars ; Cardinal Mazarin ; The Children of Edward ; 
Cromwell before the open Coffin of Charles I. ; 
The Assassination of the Duke de Guise; Lord 
Strafford going to the Scaffold; Charles I. insulted 
by the Soldiers; Marie Antoinette before the Re- 
volutionary Tribunal; A Descent from the Cross; 
The Last Banquet of the Girondists; and though 
last named, not least, the famous Hemicycle in 
the Palais des Beaux Arts at Paris. This last 
work was, it will be remembered, some months 
ago greatly damaged by a fire, and the restoration 
of it (fortunately completely accomplished) was one 
of the last works of the eminent deceased. By 
means of engravings, Delaroche’s works are per 
haps more widely known in Europe than those of 
any modern French artist; in England we conceive 
that they certainly are, especially those on English 
subjects. Several of his original paintings are in 
this country; some, for example, are in the gal- 
leries of the Duke of Sutherland and the Earl of 
Ellesmere, It is impossible to exaggerate the loss 
occasioned to art by the death of this great master. 
Whilst his style was acknowledged to be of the 
highest class, it possessed fewer mannerisms than 
that of any other leading French painter. The 
amount of thought condensed upon his canvas was 
always kept within the strictest limits of propriety 5 
and thus the highest efforts of skill and knowledge 
generally resulted in a simplicity and unity to 
which it is the most successful and popular result 
of art to attain. 

The late French sculptor, David, has bequeathed 
to the Museum of Angers a number of his works 
of which he had not succeeded in disposing. 
Amongst them are the models of his ‘statue of 
General Gobert, his Child with a Bunch of Grapes, 
and his Young Girl at the Tomb of Botzaris. 

M. Werner, a painter of natural history, much 
esteemed in Paris, and for twenty years attached 
to the Museum of the Jardin des Plantes, has just 
died. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


THE attempt to revive The Dramatist at the Hay- 
market must be regarded as a failure in compari- 
son with the revival of Wild Oats, The fault is 
not in the actors, but in the play. Cherry was 
not so conventional as Reynolds ; he was, besides, 
more genial and easy in his humour, and had this 
additional advantage, that he wrote but the one 
comedy, and put the best of his power and skill into 
it. The plot of Wild Oats, improbable as it is, 
has at least plenty of incident; and the characters 
are strikingly opposed and fully developed. On 
the other hand, The Dramatist has hardly any plot 
at all, and the characters, with two or three excep- 
tions, are mere shadows. No doubt it is a miracle 
of structure, considering the materials of which it 
is composed ; but structure without interest in the 
situations is the scaffolding without the house, 
The comedy has been reproduced for the purpose 
of enabling Mr. Murdoch to appear in the cha- 
racter of Vapid, and it is to be regretted for his 
own sake that he did not make a better selection. 
The feebleness and absurdity of the piece will, 
probably, have the effect of bringing these revivals 
to a sudden close. The public will now see of 
what kind of stuff popular comedies were made 
‘*when George III. was king,” and they will not 
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be very eager to witness the disinterment of any 
more of them. 

When Zhe Dramatist was written, the stage 
was a centre of attraction to the world of fashion 
and pleasure. There were great actors, both of 
tragedy and comedy, and the theatres were crowded 
nightly by all classes of society. Everybody was 
familiar with the playhouse and the players, and 
everything relating to them had a certain fascina- 
tion for old and young. Reynolds, a master of the 
craft, initiated in all the mysteries of the ropes and 
pulleys, and, moreover, a veteran author, who had 
a right to turn his experiences to account, projected 
The Dramatist for the purpose of letting his 
audience, as it were, behind the scenes, and show- 
ing them the actual mechanism of the entertain- 
ment in which they took so hearty a delight. The 
design, ephemeral, of necessity, was admirably 
calculated for immediate popularity. The dramatic 
author in those pleasant days was a real character 
of flesh and blood. Society was aware of his 
existence, and by no means inclined to look upon 
him, when he was bodily represented on the stage, 
as a phantom of the brain, or a preposterous cari- 
cature. It was generally understood also that in 
the character of Vapid—whose most felicitous 
attribute, by the way, is his name—Reynolds had 
sketched himself ; and when it is added that the 
gay and airy Lewis, who, for some peculiar 
merit of style or manner, was called Gentleman 
Lewis, impersonated the part, there can be no 
difficulty in comprehending how it was that The 
Dramatist had originally a brilliant success. But 
to renew the success, you must renew the circum- 
stances under which it was achieved ; you must 
revive the fashionable taste for the theatre; you 
must collect a company of distinguished comedians 
who, from the highest to the lowest, shall be con- 
tent to play any parts, however trivial, that come 
within their specialities; you must abolish the 
west-end clubs and.late dinner hours; and you 
must prevail upon the public at large to forget 
whatever little critical knowledge they-may have 
acquired since the halcyon days of the Regency. 
When London shall have been thus thrown back 
fifty years, a manager may produce a comedy like 
The Dramatist with some hope of profit; but in 
the existing condition of society the experiment is 
a delusion, Apart from every other consideration, 
the chief réle has already become an abstract idea. 
There is no such person now known either in 
public or private as a dramatist. The vocation is 
extinct, and no efforts of the actors can induce an 
audience to believe in its resuscitation. 

The figures by whom Vapid is surrounded, and 
the situations into which he is thrown, make the 
unreality still more apparent. They are so palpa- 
bly artificial that the merest tyro can detect the 
trick by which they are set in motion. There is 
not a rough in the gallery who does not perceive that 
Lord Scratch is no more a lord than he is himself, 
and that his title has been conferred upon him 
solely that the ‘‘funny fellow” in the play may 
poke him in the ribs, and call him ‘Old Scratch.” 
The unlettered part of the audience may not be 
able to trace the genealogy of the macaroni who 
has come home from foreign travel with his head 
full of Italy, to the fops of an earlier period of the 
Drama, where his prototype may ke found in high 

rfection ; but they will certainly discover that 
is not drawn from actual observation, and that 
he is a pure product of the stage. The fine gentle- 
man who does nothing but yawn, and who, if 
yawning be his badge, is very inappropriately 
called Ennui, cannot deceive anybody into a 
notion that he represents a class either now, or at 
any former time, extant in English society. In 
short, the whole play is a fancy piece, with one 
strong colour in the centre, and a number of ex- 
tremely fainily-coloured outlines revolving round 
it. The characters do whatever is necessary to 
produce the point desired by the writer; and it is 
not the least amusing feature for contemplation in 
this comedy, as in most others of its kind, that 
they never do what you would naturally expect 
them to do, and that the motive of action all 
throughout is not only utterly inadequate to the 





result produced, but is frequently created on pur- 
pose to produce it; or, in other words, that cause 
and effect are constantly inverted, the effect being 
visibly father to the cause. 

Flimsy plays, constructed with tact, depend 
entirely on the actors, and unless the cast happens 
to be unusually strong in popular favourites, the 
shallowness of the dialogue and portraiture soon 
becomes evident. That The Dramatist was not 
dismissed from the stage on the night of its revival 
may be fairly attributed to the extraordinary exer- 
tions of Mr. Murdoch. The inanity of the first act 
exerted so dreary an influence over the audience 
that the fate of the comedy was seriously endan- 
gered. Mr. Buckstone, for the first time, failed to 
awaken mirth, and succeeded only in making the 
audience yawn ; nor was it till the bustle began, 
when Vapid becomes engaged in an impossible 
imbroglio, that the house betrayed any symptom of 
interest in the performance. Mr. Murdoch’s robust 
liveliness is irresistible. He will take no denial 
from the public. He will be heard; he will insist 
on asserting the supremacy of his constitutional 
vigour over all hindrances; and if there were no- 
thing in his part but an excuse for laughter, he 
would carry it by sheer force of animal spirits. To 
him alone The Dramatist owes its temporary suc- 
cess, for although everybody about him did their 
best, what they had to do was so dull and foolish 
that they could not lift it into importance. Mr. 
William Farren, indeed, deserves special notice for 
his excellent presentation of the gentleman just re- 
turned from the grand tour, an embroidered fop, 
who redeems his manhood by rescuing a lady from 
the established villain of the play, and fighting a 
duel in a state of intoxication. The conception was 
carefully rendered, perhaps aj little exaggerated 
here and there, but, upon the whole, displaying 
the talents of the actor to greater advantage than 
any chaacter we remember to have seen him play. 
Mr. Clave, too, was full of whimsicality in the 
little part of the servant; and Mr. Chippendale, 
who apparently did not know what to do with Lord 
Scratch, went through his business like a martyr. 
The weakest portion of the cast was that where the 
author himself is weakest; nor can we imagine 
how it would be possible to inspire the female cha- 
racters with interest. Vapid absorbs nearly every- 
thing that is amusing in the play, and this descrip- 
tion of absorbment could not be more effectively 
represented than by Mr. Murdoch. 


Mr. Dillon has added to his small and cautiously 
dealt out réle of impersonations at the Lyceum, 
Captain Hargraves, in The Cavalier of Whitehead, 
a part less adapted than Belphegor to display his 
special histrionic abilities. A new drama, The 
Cagot, is announced. The subject is new on the 
English stage, and a story of this oppressed race 
of the Pyrenees ought to afford matter for dramatic 
incidents, We heard some time ago of Othello being 
produced at the Lyceum, and we have little doubt 
that Mr. Dillon would in such a part establish for 
himself a reputation as a Shakspearian actor. His 
Claude Melnotte, in the Lady of Lyons, though given 
with spirit and art, lacks the youthful ease and en- 
thusiasm associated with the idea of the character. 

A new comic drama, “taken from the French,” 
as usual, but shifted to British ground, has been 
produced at the Adelphi under the title of The 
Border Marriage. Some English cavaliers, of the 
ordinary jovial stamp of stage tradition, get up a 
marriage between their chief (Mr. Leigh Murray) 
and a young and wealthy widow (Miss Wyndham). 
Begun as a joke, it is found that the contract is 
binding across the border. A variety of impro- 
bable scenes occur, in one of which the widow 
fights and disarms her suitor, but afterwards 
gladly embraces the opportunity of marriage. 
Mr. Wright, as a comic attendant, excites merri- 
ment, but the chief wit lay in his reception of 
kicks and other practical compliments from the 
carousing cavaliers. It is to be regretted that so 
gentlemanly and accomplished an actor as Mr. 
Mr. Leigh Murray should not have had the oppor- 
tunity of making his re-appearance in a more im- 
portant character. 
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Emil Devrient has been playing in Pesth, in p, 
Laube’s play of Count Essex, to crowded and eq, 
thusiastic audiences ; the Hungarians were so ¢,. 
raptured with the great German actor, that they 
called him out before the curtain twenty-siy 
times. 

M. Jullien again wields his baton at the head of 
a large and well-trained orchestra, his usual wintg 
series of concerts having commenced on Wedng. 
day, in Her Majesty’s Theatre, which has bee 
fitted up with much taste for the occasion, Th 
list of the orchestra contains most of the well-known 
names, and some instrumentalists who will prove 
useful auxiliaries. The performance of Beethoven's 
Symphony in A, on the opening night, attested the 
excellent training of the band. Some new mop. 
ceaux de danse were on the programme; but the 
chief attraction was the appearance of Catherine 
Hayes, on her return from a tour round the world, 
which throws into the shade even the wanderings 
of Ida Pfeiffer. Asia, Africa, America, A) i 
the East and West Indies, Canada and the States, 
the Brazils and Russia— everywhere, in short, 
‘from China to Peru,” she seems to have 
and, in the magriloquent words of M. Jullien, ‘the 
burning tropics and the cold north have confirmed 
her triumphs.” The plaintive scena from Le Pro 
phete, ‘Ah! mon fils,’ the more lively aria of Bel- 
lini, ‘Come per me sereno,’ the Irish ballad, 
‘The harp of Tara,’ and the Scotch ‘Coming 
through the rye,’ presented ample variety of styles, 
There is certainly more skill displayed than for 
merly in her singing, but the voice appears some 
what worn, and requires evident exertion to sustain 
its effects. Apparent artlessness and ease are de- 
fieient, and these are among the highest achieve 
ments of vocal art. In the popular ballads she 
will be more unquestionably welcome than in ope 
ratic music. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


GERMAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE. 
(From an Austrian Member.) 


Section II, — Botany and Vegetable Physiology 
(continued).— Sept. 20th. —1. M. Ka.Brunnen, 
of Langenloes (Austria), communicated his obser 
vations concerning a disease of the vine, which he 
thinks originates from the constitution of the soil, 
and may be cured by complete extirpation of the 
vines, and cultivation of the vineyard with maiz, 
lucerne, and turnips, for a certain number of years. 
2. Pror. ALEX. BRaUN read a paper on the po 
sition of the petals in the flower of Delphinium 
(Larkspur). He remarked that the history of the 
development of flowers is not yet sufficient to clear 
up their morphology. The calyx of Delphinium . 
has a.covering indicative of a ? position. The 
cowl-like portion of the corolla is variable in com- 
position and in the number of its sections. In 
some species the petals form no fulcra. The num- 
ber of petals (as long before stated by- Batsh) is 
four, which are-united into a monopetalous corolla. 
The original four petals stand in a hemicycle on 
the front of the calyx, the interstices between them 
being equal in size to the space occupied by the 
The species with resolved flowers 
have eight petals, as in Aconitum; in this case 
two petals form the nectaria, and the others are 
reduced to small apices surrounding the stamens. 
All these eight petals are evolved in the flower of 
Nigella, so that a flower of this genus, supposing 
the alternate petals to be obliterated, represents the 
flower of a Delphiniwm. In monstrous specimens 
of Delphinium consolida the number of spurred 
calcar-leaves corresponds exactly with that of 
spurred petals, a circumstance indicative of s 
carolla, with five petals, only one of which is fully 
developed. Garidella is to Nigella as Delphinium 
consolida is to its other congeners : the petals stand 
opposite to the calcar-leaves. The Delphinia are 
variable in the number of their stamens. In D. con- 
solida the stamens stand in five rows; in D. car 
diopetalum in eight rows; in other species in a 
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number, as may be inferred from the scars 
which are left when the stamens are taken away; 
their position, especially in the group of D. elatum 
and D. grandiflorum, may be expressed by the 
fraction 43; the position of the stamens in D. car- 
diopealum (generally eighteen in number) is 3. 
The succession in which the stamens cast their 
pollen answers exactly to the position of the leaves, 
anomalies, however, occurring frequently in the 
usin question. The petals have a slight lateral 
deviation from their position opposite the calcar- 
leaves. The germinal leaves are disposed {in the 
game way as the stamens. The position of the 
in Delphiniwm, whatever may be its varia- 
tions, would not authorize the establishment of 
distinct genera, these variations being in intimate 
mutual connexion. 

8. Dg. RossMANN proposed to organize a regular 
exchange of microseopical preparations, as done by 
the Giessen Microscopical Society, which has pub- 
lished a catalogue of its duplicates disposable in 
exchange. An uniform size of the object-bearers 
(37 millimetres long and 28 broad) would be very 
desirable. 


4, Pkor. Dk Lronwarnt, of Prague, communi- 
cated a letter of Prof. Schleiden, of Jena, concern- 
ing the distressed situation of the celebrated natu- 
ralist, Charles Shimper, of Mannheim, together 
with a letter of Baron Alex. Humboldt to Director 
Haidinger, in which the precarious position of Dr. 
Shimper is likewise mentioned with warm interest. 
Prof. Leonhardi moved, that the Section should 
manifest their acknowledgment of Dr. Shimper’s 
sientific merits, and their wish to see his situation 
made less precarious, and more adequate to the 
rank he holds in the intellectual world. Prof. 
Teutzl commended the motion, and the Section 
manimously voted the following declaration :— 
“The Botanical Section of the Thirty-second Meet- 
ing of German Naturalists and Physicians think 
themselves obliged to call public attention to the 
situation of Dr. Ch. Fr. Shimper, now living at 
Stretzingen. The generally acknowledged merits of 
this distinguished naturalist and morphologist, and 
his signal talent in forming and guiding young 
votaries of science, stand in striking contrast with 
the neglected and destitute situation in which 
he lives. A letter of Prof. Schleiden, published 
in the Appendix to the ‘ Augsburg Guzette’ (Sept. 
15th, 1856), has made known Dr. Shimper’s situa- 
tion, and imploring assistance for him before it is 
too late. The Botanical Section joins with the 
Wishes expressed in Baron de Humboldt’s letter, 
that one of the German Sovereigns may soon be 
pleased to relieve Dr. Shimper, either by appoint- 
ing him to a Professorship of Botanical Morphology 
or general Natural Science, or by granting him an 
annual pension. The Botanical Section think it 
proper that the curators of the Thirty-second Meet- 
ing of German Naturalists, and MM. Hyrte and 
Schriitter, should take upon them to commend Dr. 
Shimper to the Imperial Minister of the Interior, 
Baron Bach, and the Imperial Minister of Public 
Education, Count Thun-Hohenstein ; also, that 
MM. Alex. Braun and Teutzl should, in the way 
they think most fitting, make use of their influence 
to give effect to this declaration.” 

5. Pror. Dz LEONHARDI gave notice of his col- 
lection of deformed plant-leaves, promising to 
exhibit them at the next meeting of the Section. 
_6. Pror. PErrz called attention to the collec- 
tion of microscopical botanical objects published 
by Engel and Co., at Wabern, near Berne, and 
also"to a similar enterprise conducted by MM. 
Schiffer and Badenberg, at Magdeburg. 

7. Dr, B. SEEMANN discussed the culture of 
Parasitic plants, hinting at the possibility of cul- 
tivating the magnificent tropical Loranthacee, as 
our mistletoe already submits to artificial culture. 
The culture of Orobanche and Cuscuta has suc- 
ceeded at Berlin ; and, according to Dr. Haskarl’s 
communications, Rafilesia Arnoldi, implanted into 

us, has been recently brought up in Java, Prof. 
n remarked that the culture of Orobanche 
Was not difficult, if the seeds were thrown on the;root 
of the plant they live upon, and due consideration 
Paid to the particular economy of some species, 





which require a number of years for their full de- 
velopment. M. Schott, Director of the Imperial 
Gardens at Schénbrunn, remarked that Loronthus 
Europcus had been planted in the Upper Belvidere 
Gardens (Vienna), simply by laying its seed on 
scarifications in the upper bark of oak-branches. 
Prof. Braun stated further, that American and 
even East Indian species of Cuscuta were success- 
fully cultivated in the Berlin Botanical Gardens. 

8. Pror. Braun distributed specimens of Chla- 
mydococcus pluvialis, abundantly developed at 
Berlin, beneath a garden-tub placed with its 
bottom upwards. He also exhibited a new species of 
Cystopteris, found in Silesia (C. sudetica, Braun and 
Milde). This new species differs from C. montana 
by its first secondary pinnula in the inferior side 
being less in size than the second one, and nearly 
equal to the seventh pinnula. 

9. Pror. Braun also exhibited specimens of 
Equisetum limosum, from the environs of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, remarkable for their vagine, which 
passed from a verticillate to a spiral disposition, so 
that the stem assumed a contorted appearance. 
Similar abnormities have been noticed by Prof. 
Teutze on Casuarine, and by Prof. Heer on Fossil 
Equiseta. 

10. Dr. Scuvtrz Brront distributed specimens 
of the root of Trixis Pipitzahuac, known for its 
cathartic virtue, commented on three other medical 
plants of Mexico, and gave notice of Dr. T. W. 
Schultz's Herbarium normale next to be offered for 
sale. 

11. Baron LEITHNER distributed specimens of 
Cirsium chailleti, Koch. 

September 20th (Evening Meeting).—This meeting 
was held on account of the wish expressed by 
several members to obtain from Professor Niageli 
further details concerning the development of 
Amylum (starch) granules (Sept. 18th). Prof. 
Reopeli accordingly gave further details on the 
subject, and illustrated them: by exhibiting a series 
of drawings. 

The Amylum granules are solid through all their 
stages, increasing by intersusception, not by 
external apposition. This is proved (1) by the 
appearance, in, their interior, of forms of nucleated 
layers of peculiar shape and structure, which are 
never found isolated ; (2) by granules occasionally 
attaining a rather considerable size, before any 
traces of separation into layers appear within them. 

All granules are originally of spherical form and 
compact substance; the soft nucleus is formed 
subsequently. The development proceeds by the 
separation of the nucleus into layers, and a new 
and smaller nucleus, together with the subdivision 
of each layer into three new layers. The growth, 
very inconspicuous at the surface, proceeds in 
ascending progression towards the centre. Granules 
with notably eccentric nuclei have two maxi- 
mum points of separation into layers, the one 
in the real centre of the layers, the other (more 
intense) in their mathematical centre. Granules 
with eccentric layers may change the direction 
of their increase, so that the radius uniting 
these directions becomes a broken and inflected, 
or a spiral line. The origin of compound and 
semi-compound granules depends generally on the 
bi-partition of the nucleus, a process which may 
be more or less frequently repeated. The new 
nuclei become smaller granules, in consequence of 
the superabundant growth of their inner substance. 
The bi-partitions either take place successively, so 
that a simple granule in a short time becomes a 
complex one, composed of from 4 to 30,000 
smaller, granules, attaining in the progress of their 
development a nearly equal size, and frequently 
a regular form and disposition, or else bi- 
partition and growth take place alternately during 
the whole existence of the granule. New nuclei 
appearing between the layers and growing into 
smaller granules are of rare occurrence. The 
origin of smaller granules in the interior of 
simple granules is generally attended with fis- 
sures. In semi-compound granules the common 
covering layers remain unfissured ; these granules 
change into compound granules when the fis- 
sures reach the surface. The Amylum granules 





of the potato and the rhizome of cama show this 
phenomenon in all its stages. The granules in 
the seeds of Thalia, Tirmantia, &c., have no 
fissures between the smaller granules ; their com- 
pound granules resemble a small-meshed paren- 
chyma with thick parietes. The granules filling 
the star-shaped corpuscules of Chara stelligera have 
no fissures; they frequently resemble Glescapsa, 
their nuclei lying dispersed within an homogeneous 
substance, occasionally intersected by isolated 
layers. Whenever new nuclei appear between the 
layers (which generally takes place near the 
periphery) an inflected fissure is formed in the 
inside of the growing smaller granule, which may 
break through the covering layers to the surface ; 
this is the origin of forms having one small granule, 
or many granules, attached to a larger one; gene- 
rally the angles are cut away in the form of smaller 
granules, or the edge is transformed into a series 
of such granules. Compound granules are not 
exclusively the consequence of division ; in green- 
coloured vegetable organs, several originally sepa- 
rate granules, growing together through the effect 
of mutual pressure, are formed within a granule of 
chlorophyl. Zygnemacee and other alge have a 
peculiar mode of formation, their chlorophyl 
granules showing a hollow spherical ring of 
amylum, including protoplasma, and subsequently 
dividing into a layer of smaller granules, by means 
of radial fissures. 

Dr. ReIsseck exhibited drawings illustrative of 
the changes which take place in diseased potatoes ; 
and together with MM. Unger and A. Braun took 
an active share in the debate on Prof. Niageli’s 
paper. 

It must be remarked, with reference to the 
meeting of September 18th, that salivan substance 
attacks the substance of amylum granules from the 
outside ; only when this substance has dissolved .a 
superficial layer, and softened the rents and fissures 
of previously dried granules, it penetrates to the 
interior of the granule ; but it is constantly on the 
surface. Amylum is extracted, and a solid granule 
of cellulose (separated into layers) is left, to be, 
after sometime, transferred from outward to inward. 

Separate Meeting for Botanical Geography.— 
September 20th.—1. Pror. SENDTNER discussed the 
necessity of a series of combined chemical and 
botanical investigations, for obtaining satisfactory 
results concerning the relation between the soil 
and the plants growing upon it. The influence of 
lime on vegetation (e.g.) is not yet sufficiently cleared 
up by chemical analysis. The Cryptogams, espe- 
cially mosses and lichens, being more dependent 
on the soil they live on than the Phanerogams, 
would be particularly useful for settling this ques- 
tion. These Cryptogams preceding everywhere the 
growth of plants of a higher scale of organization, 
seem to be intended to absorb the small quantity 
of soluble matters diffused through the stony soil, 
and to store them up, as it were, for the nutrition 
of the Phanerogamous flora subsequently growing 
on the soil formed by the decomposition of these 
Cryptogams. Prof. Sendtner recommended the 
chemical analysis of the water in brooks and. lakes 
exclusively in contact with but one rock, as the 
best way to ascertain what parts of rocks are made 
soluble by atmospheric agency. 

Pror. HorrMann was of opinion that the 
chemical influence of the soil is but a subordinate 
one, compared to its physical conditions ; every 
kind of soil containing the same substances, as 
chemists have ascertained. As long as chemistry 
is not able to clear up the mode in which the sub- 
stances composing a soil are combined with each 
other, its assistance is not very valuable in solving 
questions relating to botanical geography ; ¢.g., 
chemistry cannot decide whether lime is combined 
with silica or with carbonic acid—a question very 
important for vegetable economy. He thought 
it most essential to investigate carefully every 
physical circumstance, especially the capacity for 
heat of any soil. 

Pror. ScHMITZLEIN stated that he had aban- 
doned the merely chemical point of view, pre- 
viously adhered to by him, and that he was now 
occupied in investigating the roots of plants, sup- 
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be very eager to witness the disinterment of any 
more of them. 

When The Dramatist was written, the stage 
was a centre of attraction to the world of fashion 
and pleasure. There were great actors, both of 
tragedy and comedy, and the theatres were crowded 
nightly by all classes of society. Everybody was 
familiar with the playhouse and the players, and 
everything relating to them had a certain fascina- 
tion for old and young. Reynolds, a master of the 
craft, initiated in all the mysteries of the ropes and 
pulleys, and, moreover, a veteran author, who had 
a right to turn his experiences to account, projected 
The Dramatist for the purpose of letting his 
audience, as it were, behind the scenes, and show- 
ing them the actual mechanism of the entertain- 
ment in which they took so hearty a delight. The 
design, ephemeral, of necessity, was admirably 
calculated for immediate popularity. The dramatic 
author in those pleasant days was a real character 
of flesh and blood. Society was aware of his 
existence, and by no means inclined to look upon 
him, when he was bodily represented on the stage, 
as a phantom of the brain, or a preposterous cari- 
eature. It was generally understood also that in 
the character of Vapid—whose most felicitous 
attribute, by the way, is his name—Reynolds had 
sketched himself ; and when it is added that the 
gay and airy Lewis, who, for some peculiar 
merit of style or manner, was called Gentleman 
Lewis, impersonated the part, there can be no 
difficulty in comprehending how it was that The 
Dramatist had originally a brilliant success. But 
to renew the success, you must renew the circum- 
stances under which it was achieved ; you must 
revive the fashionable taste for the theatre; you 
must collect a company of distinguished comedians 
who, from the highest to the lowest, shall be con- 
tent to play any parts, however trivial, that come 
within their specialities; you must abolish the 
west-end clubs and.late dinner hours; and you 
must prevail upon the public at large to forget 
whatever little critical knowledge they.may have 
acquired since the halcyon days of the Regency. 
When London shall have been thus thrown back 
fifty years, a manager may produce a comedy like 
The Dramatist with some hope of profit; but in 
the existing condition of society the experiment is 
a delusion, Apart from every other consideration, 
the chief réle has already become an abstract idea. 
There is no such person now known either in 
public or private as a dramatist. The vocation is 
extinct, and no efforts of the actors can induce an 
audience to believe in its resuscitation. 

The figures by whom Vapid is surrounded, and 
the situations into which he is thrown, make the 
unreality still more apparent. They are so palpa- 
bly artificial that the merest tyro can detect the 
trick by which they are set in motion. There is 
not a rough in the gallery who does not perceive that 
Lord Scratch is no more a lord than he is himself, 
and that his title has been conferred upon him 
solely that the ‘‘funny fellow” in the play may 
poke him in the ribs, and call him ‘Old Scratch.” 
The unlettered part of the audience may not be 
able to trace the genealogy of the macaroni who 
has come home from foreign travel with his head 
full of Italy, to the fops of an earlier period of the 
Drama, where his prototype may be found in high 
perfection ; but they will certainly discover that 
he is not drawn from actual observation, and that 
he is a pure product of the stage. The fine gentle- 
man who does nothing but yawn, and who, if 
yawning be his badge, is very inappropriately 
called Ennui, cannot deceive anybody into a 
notion that he represents a class either now, or at 
any former time, extant in English society. In 

short, the whole play is a fancy piece, with one 
strong colour in the centre, and a number of ex- 
tremely fainily-coloured outlines revolving round 
it. The characters do whatever is necessary to 
produce the point desired by the writer; and it is 
not the least amusing feature for contemplation in 
this comedy, as in most others of its kind, that 
they never do what you would naturally expect 
them to do, and that the motive of action all 
throughout is not only utterly inadequate to the 


result produced, but is frequently created on pur- 
pose to produce it; or, in other words, that cause 
and effect are constantly inverted, the effect being 
visibly father to the cause. 

Flimsy plays, constructed with tact, depend 
entirely on the actors, and unless the cast happens 
to be unusually strong in popular favourites, the 
shallowness of the dialogue and portraiture soon 
becomes evident. That The Dramatist was not 
dismissed from the stage on the night of its revival 
may be fairly attributed to the extraordinary exer- 
tions of Mr. Murdoch. The inanity of the first act 
exerted so dreary an influence over the audience 
that the fate of the comedy was seriously endan- 
gered. Mr. Buckstone, for the first time, failed to 
awaken mirth, and succeeded only in making the 
audience yawn; nor was it till the bustle began, 
when Vapid becomes engaged in an impossible 
imbroglio, that the house betrayed any symptom of 
interest in the performance. Mr. Murdoch’s robust 
liveliness is irresistible. He will take no denial 
from the public. He will be heard; he will insist 
on asserting the supremacy of his constitutional 
vigour over all hindrances ; and if there were no- 
thing in his part but an excuse for laughter, he 
would carry it by sheer force of animal spirits. To 
him alone The Dramatist owes its temporary suc- 
cess, for although everybody about him did their 
best, what they had to do was so dull and foolish 
that they could not lift it into importance. Mr. 
William Farren, indeed, deserves special notice for 
his excellent presentation of the gentleman just re- 
turned from the grand tour, an embroidered fop, 
who redeems his manhood by rescuing a lady from 
the established villain of the play, and fighting a 
duel in a state of intoxication. The conception was 
carefully rendered, perhaps aj little exaggerated 
here and there, but, upon the whole, displaying 
the talents of the actor to greater advantage than 
any cha-acter we remember to have seen him play. 
Mr. Claire, too, was full of whimsicality in the 
little part of the servant; and Mr. Chippendale, 
who apparently did not know what to do with Lord 
Scratch, went through his business like a martyr. 
The weakest portion of the cast was that where the 
author himself is weakest; nor can we imagine 
how it would be possible to inspire the female cha- 
racters with interest. Vapid absorbs nearly every- 
thing that is amusing in the play, and this descrip- 
tion of absorbment could not be more effectively 
represented than by Mr. Murdoch. 


Mr. Dillon has added to his small and cautiously 
dealt out véle of impersonations at the Lyceum, 
Captain Hargraves, in The Cavalier of Whitehead, 
a part less adapted than Belphegor to display his 
special histrionic abilities. A new drama, The 
Cagot, is announced. The subject is new on the 
English stage, and a story of this oppressed race 
of the Pyrenees ought to afford matter for dramatic 
incidents. We heard some time ago of Othello being 
produced at the Lyceum, and we have little doubt 
that Mr. Dillon would in such a part establish for 
himself a reputation as a Shakspearian actor. His 
Claude Melnotte, in the Lady of Lyons, though given 
with spirit and art, lacks the youthful ease and en- 
thusiasm associated with the idea of the character. 

A new comic drama, “taken from the French,” 
as usual, but shifted to British ground, has been 
produced at the Adelphi under the title of The 
Border Marriage. Some English cavaliers, of the 
ordinary jovial stamp of stage tradition, get up a 
marriage between their chief (Mr. Leigh Murray) 
and a young and wealthy widow (Miss Wyndham). 
Begun as a joke, it is found that the contract is 
binding across the border. <A variety of impro- 
bable scenes occur, in one of which the widow 
fights and disarms her suitor, but afterwards 
gladly embraces the opportunity of marriage. 
Mr. Wright, as a comic attendant, excites merri- 
ment, but the chief wit lay in his reception of 
kicks and other practical compliments from the 
carousing cavaliers. It is to be regretted that so 
gentlemanly and accomplished an actor as Mr. 
Mr. Leigh Murray should not have had the oppor- 
tunity of making his re-appearance in a more im- 
portant character. 








Emil Devrient has been playing in Pesth, ; 
Laube’s play of Cownt Essex, ign tal * 
thusiastic audiences ; the Hungarians were so en. 
raptured with the great German actor, that 
called him out before the curtain twenty-six 
times. 

M. Jullien again wields his baton at the head of 
a large and well-trained orchestra, his usual winter 
series of concerts having commenced on Wedne. 
day, in Her Majesty's Theatre, which has been 
fitted up with much taste for the occasion, 
list of the orchestra contains most of the well-known 
names, and some instrumentalists who will prove 
useful auxiliaries. The performance of Beethoven's 
Symphony in A, on the opening night, attested the 
excellent training of the band. Some new mor. 
ceaux de danse were on the programme; but the 
chief attraction was the appearance of Catherine 
Hayes, on her return from a tour round the w 
which throws into the shade even the wanderin 
of Ida Pfeiffer. Asia, Africa, America, Australia, 
the East and West Indies, Canada and the States, 
the Brazils and Russia—everywhere, in short, 
‘‘from China to Peru,” she seems to have been, 
and, in the magriloquent words of M. Jullien, ‘the 
burning tropics and the cold north have confirmed 
her triumphs.” The plaintive scena from Le Pro. 
phéte, ‘Ah! mon fils,’ the more lively aria of Bel- 
lini, ‘Come per me sereno,’ the Irish ballad, 
‘The harp of Tara,’ and the Scotch ‘Coming 
through the rye,’ presented ample variety of styles, 
There is certainly more skill displayed than for 
merly in her singing, but the voice appears some- 
what worn, and requires evident exertion to sustain 
its effects. Apparent artlessness and ease are de- 
fieient, and these are among the highest achieve. 
ments of vocal art. In the popular ballads she 
will be more unquestionably welcome than in ope 
ratic music. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


GERMAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE. 
(From an Austrian Member.) 


Section II. — Botany and Vegetable Physiology 
(continued).—Sept. 20th. —1. M. Ka.Brunner, 
of Langenloes (Austria), communicated his obser- 
vations concerning a disease of the vine, which he 
thinks originates from the constitution of the soil, 
and may be cured by complete extirpation of the 
vines, and cultivation of the vineyard with maize, 
lucerne, and turnips, for a certain number of years. 
2. Pror. ALEX. Braun read a paper on the po- 
sition of the petals in the flower of Delphinium 
(Larkspur). He remarked that the history of the 
development of flowers is not yet sufficient to clear 
up their morphology. The calyx of Delphinium 
has a.covering indicative of a ? position. The 
cowl-like portion of the corolla is variable in com- 
position and in the number of its sections, In 
some species the petals form no fulcra. The num- 
ber of petals (as long before stated by- Batsh) is 
four, which are-united into a monopetalous corolla. 
The original four petals stand in a hemicycle on 
the front of the calyx, the interstices between them 
deing equal in size to the space occupied by the 
four petals. The species with resolved flowers 
have eight petals, as in Aconitum; in this case 
two petals form the nectaria, and the others are 
reduced to small apices surrounding the stamens. 
All these eight petals are evolved in the flower of 
Nigella, so that a flower of this genus, supposing 
the alternate petals to be obliterated, represents the 
flower of a Delphinium. In monstrous specimens 
of Delphinium consolida the number of spurred 
calcar-leaves corresponds exactly with that of 
spurred petals, a circumstance indicative of 
carolla with five petals, only one of which is fully 
developed. Garidella is to Nigella as Delphinium 
consolida, is to its other congeners : the petals stand 
opposite to the calcar-leaves. The Delphinia are 
variable in the number of their stamens. In D. con 
solida the stamens stand in five rows; in D. car- 





diopetalum in eight rows; in other species in 4 
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ter number, as may be inferred from the scars 
which are left when the stamens are taken away ; 
their position, especially in the group of D. elatum 
and. D. grandiflorwm, may be expressed by the 
fraction }$; the position of the stamens in D. car- 
diopetalum (generally eighteen in number) is 3. 
The succession in which the stamens cast their 
pollen answers exactly to the position of the leaves, 
anomalies, however, occurring frequently in the 
genus in question. The petals have a slight lateral 
deviation from their position opposite the calcar- 
leaves. The germinal leaves are disposed |in the 
same way as the stamens. The position of the 
petals in Delphiniwm, whatever may be its varia- 
tions, would not authorize the establishment of 
distinct genera, these variations being in intimate 
mutual connexion. 

3. Dg. RossMANN proposed to organize a regular 
exchange of microseopical preparations, as done by 
the Giessen Microscopical Society, which has pub- 
lished a catalogue of its duplicates disposable in 
exchange. An uniform size of the object-bearers 
(37 = long and 28 broad) would be very 

irable. 


4. Pkor. Dz Leonwarni, of Prague, communi- 
cated a letter of Prof. Schleiden, of Jena, concern- 
ing the distressed situation of the celebrated natu- 
ralist, Charles Shimper, of Mannheim, together 
with a letter of Baron Alex. Humboldt to Director 
Haidinger, in which the precarious position of Dr. 
Shimper is likewise mentioned with warm interest. 
Prof. Leonhardi moved, that the Section should 
manifest their acknowledgment of Dr. Shimper’s 
scientific merits, and their wish to see his situation 
made less precarious, and more adequate to the 
rank he holds in the intellectual world. Prof. 
Teutzl commended the motion, and the Section 
unanimously voted the following declaration :— 
“The Botanical Section of the Thirty-second Meet- 
ing of German Naturalists and Physicians think 
themselves obliged to call public attention to the 
situation of Dr. Ch. Fr. Shimper, now living at 
Stretzingen. The generally acknowledged merits of 
this distinguished naturalist and morphologist, and 
his signal talent in forming and guiding young 
votaries of science, stand in striking contrast with 
the neglected and destitute situation in which 
he lives. A letter of Prof. Schleiden, published 
in the Appendix to the ‘ Augsburg Gazette’ (Sept. 
15th, 1856), has made known Dr. Shimper’s situa- 
tion, and imploring assistance for him before it is 
too late. The Botanical Section joins with the 
wishes expressed in Baron de Humboldt’s letter, 
that one of the German Sovereigns may soon be 
pleased to relieve Dr. Shimper, either by appoint- 
ing him to a Professorship of Botanical Morphology 
or general Natural Science, or by granting him an 
annual pension, The Botanical Section think it 
proper that the curators of the Thirty-second Meet- 
ing of German Naturalists, and MM. Hyrte and 
Schriitter, should take upon them to commend Dr. 
Shimper to the Imperial Minister of the Interior, 
Baron Bach, and the Imperial Minister of Public 
Education, Count Thun-Hohenstein 3 also, that 
MM. Alex. Braun and Teutzl should, in the way 
they think most fitting, make use of their influence 
to give effect to this declaration.” 

5. Pror. Dz LEonHARDI gave notice of his col- 

lection of deformed plant-leaves, promising to 
exhibit them at the next meeting of the Section. 
_ 6. Pror, PErtz ‘called attention to the collec- 
tion of microscopical botanical objects published 
by Engel and Co., at Wabern, near Berne, and 
also"to a similar enterprise conducted by MM. 
Schiffer and Badenberg, at Magdeburg. 

7. Dr. B. SEEMANN discussed the culture of 
parasitic plants, hinting at the possibility of cul- 
tivating the magnificent tropical Loranthacea, as 
our mistletoe already submits to artificial culture. 
The culture of Orobanche and Cuscuta has suc- 
ceeded at Berlin ; and, according to Dr. Haskarl’s 
communications, Raflesia Arnoldi, implanted into 

s, has been recently brought up in Java. Prof. 
Braun remarked that the culture of Orobanche 
Was not difficult, if the seeds were thrown on the;root 

the plant they live upon, and due consideration 
paid to the particular economy of some species, 


which require a number of years for their full de- 
velopment. M. Schott, Director of the Imperial 
Gardens at Schénbrunn, remarked that ZLoronthus 
Europeus had been planted in the Upper Belvidere 
Gardens (Vienna), simply by laying its seed on 
scarifications in the upper bark of oak-branches. 
Prof. Braun stated further, that American and 
even East Indian species of Cuscuta were success- 
fully cultivated in the Berlin Botanical Gardens. 

8. Pror. Braun distributed specimens of Chla- 
mydococcus pluvialis, abundantly developed at 
Berlin, beneath a garden-tub placed with its 
bottom upwards. He also exhibited a new species of 
Cystopteris, found in Silesia. (C. sudetica, Braun and 
Milde). This new species differs from C. montana 
by its first secondary pinnula in the inferior side 
being less in size than the second one, and nearly 
equal to the seventh pinnula. 

9. Pror. Braun also exhibited specimens of 
Equisetum limosum, from the environs of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, remarkable for their vagine, which 
passed from a verticillate to a spiral disposition, so 
that the stem assumed a contorted appearance. 
Similar abnormities have been noticed by Prof. 
Teutze on Casuarine, and by Prof. Heer on Fossil 
Equiseta. 

10. Dr. Scuuttz Brront distributed specimens 
of the root of Trixis Pipitzahuac, known for its 
cathartic virtue, commented on three other medical 
plants of Mexico, and gave notice of Dr. T. W. 
Schultz's Herbarium normale next to be offered for 
sale. 

11. Baron LEITHNER distributed specimens of 
Cirsium chailleti, Koch. 

September 20th (Evening Meeting).—This meeting 
was held on account of the wish expressed by 
several members to obtain from Professor Niigeli 
further details concerning the development of 
Amylum (starch) granules (Sept. 18th). Prof. 
| Wigeli accordingly gave further details on the 
subject, and illustrated them by exhibiting a series 
of drawings. 

The Amylum granules are solid through all their 
stages, increasing by intersusception, not b 
external apposition. This is proved (1) by the 
appearance, in, their interior, of forms of nucleated 
layers of peculiar shape and structure, which are 
never found isolated; (2) by granules occasionally 
attaining a rather considerable size, before any 
traces of separation into layers appear within them. 

All granules are originally of spherical form and 
compact substance ; the soft nucleus is formed 
subsequently. The development proceeds by the 
separation of the nucleus into layers, and a new 
and smaller nucleus, together with the subdivision 
of each layer into three new layers. The growth, 
very inconspicuous at the surface, proceeds in 
ascending progression towards the centre. Granules 
with notably eccentric nuclei have two maxi- 
mum points of separation into layers, the one 
in the real centre of the layers, the other (more 
intense) in their mathematical centre. Granules 
with eccentric layers may change the direction 
of their increase, so that the radius uniting 
these directions becomes a broken and inflected, 
or a spiral line. The origin of compound and 
semi-compound granules depends generally on the 
bi-partition of the nucleus, a process which may 
be more or less frequently repeated. The new 
nuclei become smaller granules, in consequence of 
the superabundant growth of their inner substance. 
The bi-partitions either take place successively, so 
that a simple granule in a short time becomes a 
complex one, composed of from 4 to 30,000 
smaller. granules, attaining in the progress of their 
development a nearly equal size, and frequently 
a regular form and disposition, or else bi- 
partition and growth take place alternately during 
the whole existence of the granule. New nuclei 
appearing between the layers and growing into 
smaller granules are of rare occurrence. The 
origin of smaller granules in the interior of 
simple granules is generally attended with fis- 
sures. In semi-compound granules the common 
covering layers remain unfissured ; these granules 
change into compound granules when the fis- 
sures reach the surface. The Amylum granules 





of the potato and the rhizome of cama show this 

phenomenon in all its stages. The granules in 

the seeds of Thalia, Tirmantia, &c., have no 

fissures between the smaller granules ; their com- 

pound granules resemble a small-meshed paren- 

chyma with thick parietes. The granules filling 
the star-shaped corpuscules of Chara stelligera have 
no fissures; they frequently resemble Glescapsa, 

their nuclei lying dispersed within an homogeneous 
substance, occasionally intersected by isolated 
layers. Whenever new nuclei appear between the 
layers (which generally takes place near the 
periphery) an inflected fissure is formed in the 
inside of the growing smaller granule, which may 
break through the covering layers to the surface ; 
this is the origin of forms having one small granule, 
or many granules, attached to a larger one; gene- 
rally the angles are cut away in the form of smaller 
granules, or the edge is transformed into a series 
of such granules. Compound granules are not 
exclusively the consequence of division ; in green- 
coloured vegetable organs, several originally sepa- 
rate granules, growing together through the effect 
of mutual pressure, are formed within a granule of 
chlorophyl. Zygnemacee and other alge have a 
peculiar mode of formation, their chlorophyl 
granules showing a hollow spherical ring of 
amylum, including protoplasma, and subsequently 
dividing into a layer of smaller granules, by means 
of radial fissures. 

Dr. ReIsseck exhibited drawings illustrative of 
the changes which take place in diseased potatoes ; 
and together with MM. Unger and A. Braun took 
an active share in the debate on Prof. Niageli’s 
paper. 

It must be remarked, with reference to the 
meeting of September 18th, that salivan substance 
attacks the substance of amylum granules from the 
outside ; only when this substance has dissolved .a 
superficial layer, and softened the rents and fissures 
of previously dried granules, it penetrates to the 
interior of the granule ; but it is constantly on the 
surface. Amylum is extracted, and a solid granule 
of cellulose (separated into layers) is left, to be, 
after sometime, transferred from outward to inward. 

Separate Meeting for Botanical Geography.— 
September 20th.—1. Pror. SENDTNER discussed the 
necessity of a series of combined chemical and 
botanical investigations, for obtaining satisfactory 
results concerning the relation between the soil 
and the plants growing upon it. The influence of 
lime on vegetation (e.g.) is not yet sufficiently cleared 
up by chemical analysis. The Cryptogams, espe- 
cially mosses and lichens, being more dependent 
on the soil they live on than the Phanerogams, 
would be particularly useful for settling this ques- 
tion. These Cryptogams preceding everywhere the 
growth of plants of a higher scale of organization, 
seem to be intended to absorb the small quantity 
of soluble matters diffused through the stony soil, 
and to store them up, as it were, for the nutrition 
of the Phanerogamous flora subsequently growing 
on the soil formed by the decomposition of these 
Cryptogams. Prof. Sendtner recommended the 
chemical analysis of the water in brooks and. lakes 
exclusively in contact with but one rock, as the 
best way to ascertain what parts of rocks are made 
soluble by atmospheric agency. 

Pror. HorrMann was of opinion that the 
chemical influence of the soil is but a subordinate 
one, compared to its physical conditions ; every 
kind of soil containing the same substances, as 
chemists have ascertained. As long as chemistry 
is not able to clear up the mode in which the sub- 
stances composing a soil are combined with each 
other, its assistance is not very valuable in solving 
questions relating to botanical geography ; ¢.g., 
chemistry cannot decide whether lime is combined 
with silica or with carbonic acid—a question very 
important for vegetable economy. He thought 


it most essential to investigate carefully every 
physical circumstance, especially the capacity for 
heat of any soil. 

Pror. ScHMITzLEmn stated that he had aban- 
doned the merely chemical point of view, pre- 
viously adhered to by him, and that he was now 





occupied in investigating the roots of plants, sup- 
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posed to be connected with any special kind of 
soil, as he thinks them essentially dependent on 
the physical properties of the soil. 

Pror. Heer gave his assent to the views ex- 
pressed as to the importance of the physical in- 
fluence of the soil. 

Pror. SENDTNER replied that he had never 
denied the importance of physical influence, nor 
the generally identical composition of every kind 
of soil, without, however, allowing that the rela- 
tive proportions of chemical substances in the soil 
were totally without effect—an assertion refuted by 
the periodical alternation of culture, and by the 
differences observable in water and moss vegeta- 
tion. 

2. Dr. KERNER traced a parallel of the present 
flora with those of earlier periods. The fauna 
and flora of the diluvial period, which had so much 
influence on the present distribution of vegetable 
life, was itself influenced by the extension of the 
continent, and by climatic circumstances existing 
at the time. The few remains of plants found in 
the diluvium, all identical with now living species, 
indicate a flora very little, or not at all different 
from that of historical times; only some circum- 
stances make it probable that forms, now peculiar 
to Alpine regions, extended to a far lower horizon 
during the diluvial period. After the “glacial 
period” of the diluvial epoch, the inferior limit of 
Alpine vegetation was removed to the higher alti- 
tudes now occupied by it, and wherever groups of 
Alpine plants now occur in lower horizons, it is 
pet in localities where they find every condition 
fit bor their existence, as in shadowy ravines, on 
rock-cliffs exposed to the north, and watered by 
running streams, &c. Dr. Kerner enumerated 
several localities of this description, in which the 
accidental occurrence of the seeds of Alpine plants, 
brought by waters from neighbouring elevations, 
appears totally inadmissible, and described, as a 
specimen of them, the narrow valley of the ‘‘ Las- 
sing Fall” (east portion of the north Alps), where 
plants of Alpine character (Pinus maghus, Rhodo- 
dendron hirsutum, R. chamecistus, Sawifraga 
casia, Senecio abrotanifolius, Achillea clavenne, 
&c.), grow on shadowy rock-cliffs exposed to the 
north, at an average altitude of not more than 
2000 feet. The washing down of these plants or 
their seeds is an inadmissible supposition, the 
streams forming the Lassing rivulets coming from 
slopes totally destitute of any Alpine vegetation. 
Professor Heer mentioned a series of facts, proving 
the analogy between the diluvial and the present 
fauna and flora. 

3. Dr. REISsEK noticed the formation of islets in 
the middle course of the Danube. These islets are 
either separated from the shore, or formed by sand 
and gravel alluvions. This latter mode of forma- 
tion has hitherto been believed to be an irregular 
one, without distinct stratification. The relation 
between vegetation and the origin of these islets 
has not been duly noticed. The basis of the future 
islet is a gravel shoal, formed by high tides or by 
the breaking up of the ice. In the middle course 
of the Danube fragments of limestone and sand- 
stone prevail among this gravel. As soon as the 
water retires, a scattered vegetation of willows, 
especially Salix purpwrea, invades the newly- 
formed soil; these willows become bushy, espe- 
cially when damaged by stones, which are rolled 
oyer them at high-water time ; sand, carried along 
by water, is stopped by them, and heaped up in 
small hills, subsequently uniting into a layer of 
sand,"from six to eight feet thick : this is the origin 
of bushy islets, whose vegetation is still half buried 
in sand. All subsequent plants have their roots 
fastened in the sand, rising among the sanded-up 
willow bushes, and succeeding each other in well- 
characterized generations. Salix purpurea, 8, ri- 
paria, and Myricaria Germanica, belong exclu- 
sively to the first of these generations ; the second 
of them is characterised by Alnus incana, Populus 
aba, Connus mascula; arborescent plants, as 
Traxinus excelsior, Ulmus campestris, Quercus 
pedunculata, Pinus malus, P. communis, &c., 
appear only in subsequent generations. Nascent 
islets are uently destroyed by high tides, and | 








still more frequently by the breaking-up of the 
ice ; the sand stratum and the vegetation are then 
carried away, and nothing remains but the gravel 
shoal, which occasionally serves again for a begin- 
ning of the same formative process: if the destruc- 
tion has been but partial, new sand-hills are 
formed, and the formative process begins again 
on the destroyed portion of the island, so that 
younger and older vegetation may be seen alter- 
nating on the same islet. When the second gene- 
ration of vegetation begins, and a compact wood 
rises above the bushy willows, these unite to form 
a thicket of brushwood. Phragmites communis, 
growing in groups among the willow bushes, and 
partly buried in sand, dies away under the shadow 
of the rising wood. Dr. Reissek illustrated his 
paper by exhibiting a series of diagrams, represert- 
ing the mutual connexion of botanical and geolo- 
gical ppepemens, 

4, M. FRavENnFELD exhibited a misformed capitu- 
lum of Chrysanthemum, which Professor Braun, on 
minute investigation, declared to be owing to an 
annular fasiation of the receptaculum, 

Srorion 2—Botany and Vegetable Physiology (con- 
tinwed)—Sept. 22nd.—1. Dr. Karsten, of Berlin, 
communicated his observations on the movements 
and moving organs of Oscillatorie. He saw (1834), 
at Lauenburg, a species of this genus moying by 
the aid of cilia, fixed to each. He found, subse- 
quently, at Puerto Cabello, a very similar form, 
moving by similarly disposed cilia, and another of 
nearly equal size, containing chlorophylloid cor- 
puscules, from which he was enabled to ascertain 
that the movements of Oscillatorie were not only 
oscillatory but also spiral-rotatory. A cilium 
being constantly visible on each articulation, even 
during movement, the whole circumference of each 
articulation may be inferred to be beset with cilia. 
Not having observed the development of these or- 
ganisms, he abstained from any conclusion concern- 
ing their nature.—Professor Braun remarked that } 
the movement of Oscillatorie is truly a spiral one, 
but that he never could ascertain them to be pro- 
vided with moveable cilia, The filaments, which 
move frequently within narrow vaginez, may be an 
objection against Dr. Karsten’s supposition. Dr. 
Cohn gave his assent to Professor Braun’s state- 
ment, 

2. M. T. B. Bara, of Prague, discussed the 
probable mother-plant of Elemi-resin, from Mexico. 
He described its leaves, and called upon botanists 
to give a description of its flowers and fruit, if 
known. He considered this resin to be extracted 
from a species of Elaphiwm, named by him 
E. elemi. 

3. M. Dz Kovats gave details concerning the 
flora of Pesth, as compared with those of Buda and 
Vienna. 

4, A note from Pror. Parr, on Prof. Braun’s 
paper ‘On the Floral Structure of Delphinium,’ 
was read. 

5. Pror. Dz Lronnarvi and Dr. Rossmann 
exhibited specimens and drawings, illustrating 
their observations on the changes in form under- 
gone by leaves in the course of their metamor- 
phoses. 

6. M. JAceEr, of Stuttgart, mentioned, with re- 
ference to Prof. Kolenati’s communication (Sept. 

19,) the existence of Yew-trees in the environs of 
Eipbach (Wirtemberg), on a place called Wiesen- 
steig. M. Jager said that he thought this name 
was a corruption of ‘ Wiesent,’ the old German 
name of the aurochs, and that it was indicative of 
the former passage of those animals. 

7. Pror, Pakonny drew attention to several 
papers transmitted to the Section, among which 
were :— 

a. A notice from Prof. Veesenmayer, of Ulm, 
coneerning an old Herbarium of the six- 
teenth century. 

6. A communication from Prof. Billimek, of 
Cracow, concerning the localities of Cimici- 
fuga fetid and Betula Oycowiensis, accom- 
panied with specimens of both plants for 
distribution. It must be remarked, that 


this latter plant forms no part of the Galician 
flora (as erroneously stated in Dr. Malys’s 


A 





‘Enumerati,’) its only known  localj 
Oycow, being situated in Russian Poland,’ 
8. Pror. ScHNiTzLEmn, who presided over the 
meeting of the Section, gave notice of two paper 
sent by Prof. Shimper ; the one on the formation 
of roots and flowers, the other announcing the dis. 
covery of a structure of the cellular membrane 
not visible under the microscope. Prof. De Leon, 
hardi gave an abstract of Prof. Shimper's dig. 
covery. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monday—G phical, 8$.—(1. P dings of the North Austra. 
lian Expedition under Mr. A. C. Gregory. Communicate¢ 
by the Right Hon. H, Labouchere. 2. Note’ of a Journey 
up the Sadong River, Borneo. By Mr. A. R. Wallace, 
3. 5 aanaee Exploration of Borneo. By Lieut. De Crespigny, 





Royal Academy, 8 p.m.—(Professor Partridge on Anatomy.) 

Architectural Museum, 8 p.m.—(Kev. C. Boutell, M.A., on the 
Contents of the Museum.) 

Tuesday.—Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(Mr. D. K. Clark on the Im- 
provement of Railway Locomotive Stock, and the Reduc. 
tion of the Working Expenses.) 

Zoological, 9 p.m.—(Ur. Gray on New Mammalia. Mr. Gould 
on the Grouse of Northern Europe. M. Jules Verreaux on 
the Secretary Bird of South Africa. Mr. Fairholme on the 
Australian Dugong, Halicore Australis.) 

Wednesday—Ethnological, 8 p.m.—(Mr. L. J. Beale.—Do the Diffe- 
rences in Language indicate Differences in the Meotal 
Faculties of the various Famjlies of Man, or do-they only 
Point to varying Degrees of Mental Development ?) 

Friday —Astronomical, 8 p.m, 

Philological, 8 p.m. 

Architectural Association, 8 p.m.—(Special Meeting for the 
Consideration of a Letter from the Royal Institute of British 
Architects.) 

Saturday—Asiatic, 2 p.m. 

Medical, 8 p.m, 

Botanic, 4 p.m. 








VARIETIES. 


Money Remittances by Electric Telegraph—To 
afford facility to the public for the rapid remittance 
of sums of money, the Electric and International 
Telegraph Company have organized a branch of 
their establishment for that purpose. Money depo- 
sited with the company will be advised by tele- 
graphic order, and be paid out to the parties named 
in the order, in accordance with the conditions 
ptinted on the company’s forms. The towns he- 
tween which these remittances can now be made 
are:—‘‘ From London to Liverpool, Manchester, 
and Newcastle-upon-Tyne; from Birmingham, 
Bristol, Dublin, Edinburgh, Exeter, Glasgow, 
Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Plymouth, Portsmouth, Sunderland, 
and York, to London.—By order, J. 8. Fourdri: 
nier, Secretary.” Thus, by a sort of natural ne- 
cessity, the new “Mercury,” the swift ‘“Mes- 
senger,” while he holds in one hand the magical 
transporting wand, in the other grasps the purse. 
These money remittances by telegraph are, doubt- 
less, the beginnings of a great system which is 
likely to supersede post-office remittances,—we 
trust with safety equal to its swiftness. — Builder, 

Relics of the Stuarts.—A collection of antique 
jewels and arms, interesting from their intrinsic 
value and artistic merit, but still more from the 
circumstance of their having belonged at different 
periods to various members of the Royal House of 
Stuart, has just been purchased in this city for 
Lord John Scott, from the late Cardinal York’s 
gentiluomo, to which {officer of his household his 
Eminence bequeathed these family relics. The 


600/., comprises the ring worn by the Pretender, 
entitled here James III., on his marriage with the 
Princess Clementina Sobieski, and the marriage 
ring of his son, Prince Charles Edward, enclosing 
a beautiful little miniature; a gold ring, with 4 
white rose in enamel, worn by King James II. and 
James III. ; an enamelled medallion of the Order 
of St. George, formerly worn by King Charles I. ; 
the blade of John Sobieski’s sword; a jasper- 
handled dagger, taken by Sobieski from the tent 
of a Turkish bey at the siege of Vienna ; a portrait 
of the Duchess of Albany’s mother; a dial and 
compass, mounted in silver, formerly belonging to 
Charles Stuart. ‘The articles, about tweut 
in all, are now being carefully packed, and w 

be shortly forwarded to England.—Daily News, 














To Corrssronpents—P, G. V, de M.; J. B.; W. F. Bs 
. L.N.; A.—received. 








collection, for which the purchaser has paid about ' 
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SHELLS OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, 


WITH CRITICAL REMARKS ON THEIR 


*,* Demy 4to. 


OF HABITATION. 


By LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S. & G.S. 


Published Monthly in Parts, each con- 
Price 10s. 


taining Eight Plates. 


SYNONYMS, AFFINITIES, AND CIRCUMSTANCES 


__Pat 158 just published, 


In Monographs ; 
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hee LIVERPOOL AND LON DON FIRE. 
AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Has been Established Twenty Years. 
Has paid in claims; under its policies, pene of....+.. £800,000 
in Dividends to its re 417,380 
Has a paid- up Capital of . 
and aecumulated Funds of. ie6e 
Has from Fire Premiums only an Income exceeding .. 
and from Life Premiums ..........--+eeee++ 63, 
And it paid to Annuitants, in 1855, the sum 0 woe Ll, 396 19s. "0. 
Forms of proposal and further information can be had on appli- 
cation at the Offices of the Company, 37,Castle Street, Liverpool ; 
20 and 21, Poultry, London; 61, King Street, Manchester; 128, 
Ingram Street, Glasgow ; or to the Agents elsewhere. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
_ October, 1856. 








ESTABLISHED 1809. 


HE REGISTER of NEW ASSURANCES 
with the NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY 
closes for the current year 
On 3ist DECEMBER NEXT. 

POLICES effected with the Company on or before that date will 
have the following advantages over later entrants, viz.:— 

1. THREE YEARS’ BONUS ADDITIONS at the Division of 
profits in 1858. 

2. A LARGER BONUS at each future declaration of profits, as 
the Company treats previous bonus additions like new assurances, 
and allows them to participate. 

3. A PROSPECTIVE or INTERIM BONUS for each annual 
premium paid, in the event of the policy becoming a claim 
before the 3lst of December, 1858. 

The bonus accumulation at last investigations ranged from 
25 to 70 per cent. on the premiums paid. Bonuses may at any time 
be surrendered for a cash payment, or applied in reduction of 
future premiums. 

CuainMAN OF THE LonpDon Boarp.—Sir PETER LAURIE, Ald. 

Forms of proposal, prospectuses, with tables of rates and 
every information, may be had on application at the Office, 4, 
New Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, or at any of the Com_ 


pany’s agencies. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
October, 1856. 


ves EAGLE AND PALLADIUM 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
3, Crescent, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 
TRUSTEES. 

Joseph Esdaile, Esq. 
Capt.Chas. J. Bosanquet, R.N. Charles Thos. Holcombe, Esq. 
Robert Cheere, Esq. Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq. 
Patrick Colquhoun, LL.D. | Ralph Charles Price, Esq. 

Directors. 

CHartes Tuomas Hotcomze, Esq., Chairman. 

Ricwarp Harman Luioyp, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 





Lord Bateman. 


Charles Bischoff, Esq. 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. 
Thos. Devas, Esq. 

Sir James Buller East, Bart. 


‘James Murray, Esq 

Sir W.G. Ouseley, K. C.B.D.C.L. 
W. Anderson Peacock, Esq. 
Ralph Chas. Price, Esq. 
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“This great work is intended to embrace a complete de- 
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5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





> :Philip Rose, Esq. 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq. Thomas Godfrey Sambrooke, 
Robert A. Gray, Esq. Esq. 
William Augustus Guy, M.D. | Charles Evan Thomas, Esq. 
Joshua Lockwood, Esq. Rt.Hon. Sir John Young, Bart. 


Avprrors—Thomas Allen, Esq.; William H. Smith, Jun., Esq. 
Mepicat Orricegs—Seth Thompson, M.D. ; James Saner, Esq., 
M.D.; William Cooke, Esq., M.D. 

Actuary anp Secretary.—Charles Jellicoe, Esq. 

The realized Assets of this Company amount to One Million 
Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand Pounds. 

The Annual Income exceeds Two Hundred Thousand Pounds. 

The namber of existing Policies is upwards of Six Thousand 
Five Hundred. 

The total Amount Assured exceeds Four Million Four Hun- 
dred Thousand Pounds. 

A division of Surplus will take place in June next: the divisions 
are quinquennial, and the whole Surplus (less’20 per cent. only) 
is distributed amongst the Assured. 

The Premiums ‘Tequired, although moderate, 
Assured to 80 per cent. of the quinquennial surplus. 

The lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, and not being 
engaged in mining or gold digging, to reside in any country, 
or to pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by profession) 
between any two parts of the same hemisphere distant more than 
33 degrees from the Equator, without extra charge. 

All Policy Stamps and Medical Fees are paid by the Company. 

By recent enactments, persons are exempt, under certain restric- 
tions, from Income Tax, as respects so much of their income as 
they may devote to Assurances on Lives. 

The Annual Reports of the Company's state and progress, Pro- 
spectuses and Forms, may be had, or will be sent, post free, on 
application at the Office, or to any of the Company’s ‘Agents. 
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ITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
18, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 


E JOON 0 MIC LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

HENRY FREDERICK STEPHENSON, Esq., Chairman. 

ROBERT BIDDULPH, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Apvantaces—The rewest rates of Premium on the Mutvat 
YSTEM. 

THE WHOLE OF THE Prorirs divided among the Assured every 
Fifth Year. 

No charge for Policy Stamps, nor for Service in the Yeomanry 
or Militia Corps. 

Policies in force upwards of 7,200. 

The Assurance Fund amounts to £1,500,000. Income upwards 
of £240,000 per Annum. 

The sum of £397,000 was added to Policies at the last Division, 
which produced an average Bonus of £67 per cent. on the 
Premiums paid. 

For particulars apply to 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary, 
6, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 
Annvat Premium to Assure £100 for the Whole Term of Life, 
with Participation in the Profits. 
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RESSING CASES. _—AT MR. MECHI’S 

ESTABLISHMENTS, 112, REGENT STREET, 4, LEADEN- 
HALL STREET, and CRYSTAL PALACE, are exhibited the 
finest i f British factures in Dressing-cases, Work- 
boxes, Writing-cases, Dressing- -bags, and other articles of utility 
or luxury. A separate department for Papier Maché Manufac- 
tures and Bagatelle hen gy Table Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, 
Penknives, Strops, Paste, Orders The 
same Prices charged at all a Establishments. 


GeHWwErres MALVERN SELTZER 

WATER. Having leased the Holy Well Spring at Malyern, 
renowned for its purity, J. SCH WEPPE and Co. can now produce 
a SELTZER WATER with all the CHEMICAL and MEDICINAL 
properties which have rendered the Nassau Spring so celebrated. 
They continue Manufacturing SODA, MAGNESIA, and POTASS 
WATERS and LEMONADE, at LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRIS- 
TOL, and DERBY. 

Every Bottle is protected by a Red Label bearing their 
Signature. 


GLEN PESED PATENT STARCH. 


Usep In THE RoyaL Launpry, 














And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
Price 84$4 


KEATING’ S COUGH LOZENGES, — Pre- 

pare for the Winter Cough by obtaining a supply of the 
above renowned Lozenges, which for 50 years have proved an un- 
failing remedy for asthma, coughs, and incipient consumption. 


Sold in Bottles, 1s. 1}d., and Tins 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, 
by Thomas Keating, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, Lon- 
don, and retailed by all Druggists. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS A MOST EXCEL- 
LENT REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION.—Charies Strong, 
Bricklayer, of the Parish of Burghfield, near Reading, Berk- 
shire, with great gratitude, informs Professor Holloway that his 
Pills have cured him of Indi ied with all its 
horrors, after several Physicians had been consulted in vain. 
For Three Years he was troubled with these terrible symptoms, 
frequent vomitings, and want of rest, until he accidentally heard 
of Holloway’s Pills, and persevering steadily withthe same, in a 
few weeks he was restored to perfect health. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors throsaness the World ;at Profes- 
sor Holloway’s Establi-hments, 244, Strand, ndon, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople ; y 
Guidicy, Smyrna; and E. soho Malta. 














SPECIAL NOTICE. THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
—>——. 
ae unusual success which has attended the cautious yet energetic operations of the 
Company has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary- Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, averaging 


nearly 2 per cent, per annum on the sum insured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
Parties insuring with this Company do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in Mutual Offices. 





Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 





ANNUAL INCOME UPWARDS OF £125,000. 


The Funds or Property of the Company as at 31st D ber, 1855, 





ted to £566,124 2s. 6d., 


invested in Government and other approved Securities. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL Matt, Lonpon. 





CHARLES DOWNES, Ese., Chairman. 
HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Deputy Chairman. 





(By Order) P. MACINTYRE, Secretary. 
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BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


ALL BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH COLOURED PLATES. 








Ferny Combes. 


A Ramble after Ferns in the Glens and Valleys of Devonshire. By 
CHARLOTTE CHANTER. 8 Coloured Plates and a Map of the 


County. 5s. [Second Edition just ready. 


Popular British Lichens ; 
their Structure, Reproduction, Uses, Distribution, and Classification. 


By W. LAUDER LINDSAY, M.D. 22 Coloured Plates. 392 
10s. 6d. 


Popular Garden Botany : 


A Familiar Description of Plants, suitable for Cultivation in Gardens. 
By AGNES CATLOW. 20 Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


Popular Geography of Plants ; 
Or, a Botanical Excursion round the World. By E.C. Edited by 
PROFESSOR DAUBENY. 20 tinted Chromo-landscapes. 10s. 6d. 


Popular History of Birds. 


Their Classification and Habits. ‘By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. 
20 Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


Figures. 


Popular History of Palms 


And their Allies. By DR. BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.L.S. With 
20 tinted Chromo-landscapes. 10s. 6d. 


Popular Physical Geology. 


By J. BEETE JUKES, Ese, M.A., F.RS. 
10s. 6d. 


With 20 tinted 
Geological Landscapes. 


Popular British Seaneeds. 


By the REV. DR. LANDSBOROUGH, A.L.S. Second Edition. 
With 20 Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


Popular British Zoophytes. 


By the REV. DR. LANDSBOROUGH, A.L.S. With 20 Coloured 
Plates. 10s. 6d. 


Popular Mineralogy ; 
Comprising a Familiar Account of Minerals and their Uses. By 


HENRY SOWERBY. With 20 Coloured Plates, 10s, 6d. 


Popular Mammaka, 


Comprising a Familiar Account of their Classification and Habits. 
By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. With 16 Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 





Popular British Ferns. 


By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. Second Edition. Copiously revised, 
With 22 Coloured Plates by Fitch. 10s. 6d. 


Popular Scripture Zoology ; 


Containing a Familiar History of the Animals mentioned in the 
Biblee By MARIA E. CATLOW. With 16 Coloured Plates, 
10s. 6d. 


Popular British Conchology : 


The Molluscs and Shells inhabiting the British Isles. 
SOWERBY, F.L.S. 20 Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


Popular Field Botany. 


Containing a Familiar Description of the British Wild Plants. By 
AGNES\CATLOW. Third Edition. 20 Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


By G. B, 


Popular British Mosses, 


Their Structure, Fructification, &c.. By R.M.STARK. 20 Coloured 


Plates. 10s. 6d. 


Popular British Entomology. 


A Familiar History of Insects. By MARIA E,. CATLOW. Second 
Edition. With 16 Coloured Plates.. 10s. 6d. 


Popular British Ornithology. 


A Familiar Description of British Birds. By P. H. GOSSE. Second 
Edition. With 20 Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


Popular Economic Botany ; 


Or, Description of the Domestic Uses of Plants. ByT. C. ARCHER. 
With 20 Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


Popular History of Mollusca ; 
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